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West, holding a pope's stirrup-iron ; she saw France and 
England quail beneath papal interdicts ; — in short, she saw, 
long after the dust of Hildebrand had mingled with the earth, 
each one of Hildebrand 's ideas made practice ; she saw the 
Church independent, united, free from simony and priest- 
marriages, and the ruler of rulers. The visions of the Clu- 
ny arbours were realized ; Europe again was one. 



Art. III. — Narrative of the United States Exploring Ex- 
pedition during the Years 1838— 1842. By Charles 
Wilkes, U. S. N., Commander of the Expedition, &c. 
In Five Volumes, and an Atlas. Philadelphia : Lea and 
Blanchard. 1845. 8vo. 

The first feeling excited by the appearance of these vol- 
umes is that of national pride, — that our country, prosper- 
ous in her resources, and liberal and enlightened in the use 
of them, has made a contribution to general knowledge and 
the security of navigation worthy of her extended commerce, 
and her undoubted position among the cultivated nations of 
the world. In the number of the vessels, the number and 
character of the scientific corps, and the cost of the outfits, 
the United States Surveying and Exploring Expedition was 
quite equal to any similar enterprise either of France, Eng- 
land, or Russia. We say this in no boastful spirit. We fully 
recognize the imperative obligations of our government to de- 
vote a portion of its revenue to increase the safety of the 
mariner's path on the ocean, and to enrich the stores of 
learning by discoveries in distant regions. These obligations 
are by no means fulfilled by the equipment of a single expe- 
dition. So far from this, we trust that one of the benefits 
conferred by the successful cruise of the exploring squadron 
will be to strengthen our love of that noble renown which 
nations acquire by serving the cause of science and humanity. 

The narrative of this expedition having finally been given 
to the world, it is a part of our duty to present a sketch of the 
course it pursued, to be accompanied necessarily by such 
remarks as will enable the reader to form a just estimate both 
of the results obtained, and of the manner in which these re- 
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suits have been communicated to the public. The office of 
the reviewer here is not altogether superfluous. Few per- 
sons, probably, will be encouraged to peruse the whole of the 
" Narrative," where much that is irrelevant is combined 
with much that is deeply interesting, and where the latter, 
both in matter and form, exhibits more eagerness for accumu- 
lation, than skill in arrangement. 

Following the excellent example of Captain Wilkes, we 
shall make no allusion to the early history of the outfit of 
the squadron, farther than to say, that the failure of its first 
organization had exposed the whole affair to ridicule, and had 
seriously impaired the confidence and ardor of its officers 
and friends. The energetic zeal of Captain Wilkes overcame 
every obstacle, and infused a new life into the service. The 
very short time required by him to equip the squadron for 
sea, to complete the trial of the instruments, and make pre- 
liminary observations, proved that he appreciated the re- 
sponsibilities of his position, and was prepared to assume 
them. Justice demands that we should say this much. But 
in awarding to Captain Wilkes the praise he may fairly claim, 
we have no intention of expressing an opinion either as to 
the manner of his appointment, or as to the conduct of other 
officers temporarily connected with the expedition. 

The instructions of Mr. Paulding, then Secretary of the 
Navy, marked out the course to be pursued by the explorers, 
the objects to be obtained, and the probable period each 
would occupy. They included such directions respecting 
the intercourse with the natives of the South Sea islands, as 
humanity and the experience of former navigators inculcate ; 
and being written with his usual felicity of style, they were 
suited to inspire a love for honorable and useful enterprise. 

In obedience to them, the squadron sailed from Norfolk 
on the 18th of August, 1838. The following day was Sun- 
day, and divine service was performed on board the Vin- 
cennes, — the shores of the United States being still in sight. 
Leaving the store-ship Relief, a very dull sailer, to pursue her 
path alone, the remainder of the squadron, on the 16th of 
September, arrived at Madeira, where they stayed one week. 
This was a week profitable, no doubt, to the naturalists, who 
crossed the island, and penetrated into the almost inaccessi- 
ble recesses among its lofty mountains, where are hidden 
treasures to reward the venturesome traveller for many years 
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to come. Aided by Mr. Drayton's beautiful views, the " Nar- 
rative " does justice to the romantic scenery of the island, 
though it adds but little to our knowledge of its resources or 
its inhabitants. Captain Wilkes informs us, that " wine is the 
staple commodity of Madeira," and that " the language is 
Portuguese." He might as well have added, that the re- 
ligion is Catholic, and the climate genial. Madeira is a fa- 
miliar name, not only to the traveller, but to those also who 

" through his peering eyes 
Discover countries." 

After leaving this island, the squadron pursued its course 
to Rio de Janeiro, stopping one day at Porto Praya. Be- 
tween the northern tropic and the equator, and the longi- 
tudes of 20 and 35 degrees west, several rocks or shoals 
have disfigured the charts of the Atlantic ever since the earli- 
est days of Spanish and Portuguese navigation, though their 
existence has long been considered doubtful. Passing 
through this zone, Captain Wilkes extended his vessels so as 
to cover the largest possible space without separating, and 
sailed over many of these reported dangers, keeping the lead 
constantly in the water. These spots will now be erased 
from the charts, and the seaman will sleep in security, where 
hitherto he has watched in dread of merchant-marring rocks. 
The luminous appearance of the sea in this region, the fre- 
quent cause of unnecessary alarms, is noticed in the " Narra- 
tive." On one occasion, the brilliancy was so great, that the 
sea " might truly be said to have the appearance of being on 
fire." 

At Rio, it was found necessary to make some repairs, 
particularly on Captain Hudson's ship, the Peacock ; and 
whilst these were going on, a series of pendulum, magnetic, 
and astronomical observations were made, and the scientific 
gentlemen were busily occupied in adding to their collections 
and journals. Mr. Hale, the philologist, obtained some cu- 
rious information concerning the slaves of Brazil, showing 
the marks by which the African tribes are distinguished. 
This is accompanied in the "Narrative" by wood-cuts illus- 
trative of the descriptions in the text, and well deserves atten- 
tion. The value of the slave in the market is, ina measure, 
determined by these brands ; for long familiarity with this ac- 
cursed traffic has enabled the slave-dealer to ascertain with 
precision the characteristic traits of each tribe, and accord- 
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ingly to determine the employments for which they are hest 
fitted. Some of the ofiicers accomplished the daring feat of 
ascending the Sugar-Loaf, — a conical rock at the entrance of 
the port, about 1,300 feet high, — in order to determine its 
altitude. Captain Beechey excuses the disagreement be- 
tween his two determinations of the height of this rock, by 
saying that it is almost impossible to ascend it. 

Captain Wilkes has devoted, very unnecessarily, as we con- 
ceive, two chapters of his work to a description of Rio de 
Janeiro, and an account of the political condition of the Bra- 
zilians. Seeing that he has made so liberal use of the facts 
of Mr. Armitage's history, he ought to have borrowed also 
some of that writer's liberality and candor. He says, the 
Brazilians are "patient under oppression," "suspicious," 
"selfish," "cunning," "presumptuous," and "timid." 
The presentation of the " Narrative," by our own govern- 
ment to that of Brazil, as it contains such language as this, 
has rather the appearance of an insult than a compliment, and 
its grateful acceptance would certainly be an indication of 
the " mental degradation" which Captain Wilkes has discov- 
ered in the inhabitants. This last seems to be a singular 
phrase to apply to a people who are in the full enjoyment of 
liberty of the press, trial by jury, a certain degree of relig- 
ious toleration, a representative chamber that originates the 
money bills, and schools for elementary instruction estab- 
lished by public authority. It would have been more politic 
and amiable, not to say infinitely more just, in a work of this 
peculiar character, to have avoided language which is cer- 
tainly very insulting. 

At Rio, Captain Wilkes applied to Commodore Nicolson, 
the commander of the Brazil station, for an addition to his 
crew. The commodore met the request by calling for vol- 
unteers ; his own crew having entered for a particular service, 
he had no power to order them to another squadron. Captain 
Wilkes was under no obligation to take these men, whom he 
describes as " a most worthless set, and almost the only 
persons it was necessary to punish during the cruise." 
The motive for casting this slur upon his superior officer 
was a difficulty which he had with the commodore, in which 
the ofiicers of the Independence, the flag-ship of the Brazil 
squadron, thought that Captain Wilkes behaved like a man 
whose judgment and sense of propriety were very much dis- 
turbed by his sudden and undue elevation. 
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During the stay of the squadron in this harbour, a seaman 
fell overboard from a lighter, and, being accidentally struck 
by an oar, was drowned. Passed Midshipman William May 
jumped into the water to his relief, but did not succeed in 
saving him. On the 6th of January, 1839, the squadron, 
without the Relief, which had been despatched in advance, 
left Rio de Janeiro, and steered to the southward. A week 
was spent in making an examination of the bar of the Rio 
Negro, and inquiring into the facilities of the place for trade. 
This service was attended with great fatigue, owing to the 
rapidity of the tides, and a storm, which compelled the ves- 
sels, on the 30th, to put to sea. 

At Orange Harbour (Terra del Fuego), the next stopping- 
place of the squadron, preparations were made for the first 
cruise towards the Antarctic. The ample and exceedingly 
interesting accounts of the Fuegians by Captains King and 
Fitzroy have left but little novelty to be gleaned by future 
voyagers. One of the natives was detained on board the 
Vincennes a week, and was well clothed and fed ; but he 
was constantly sick, and was glad to return to his savage 
state. 

According to his instructions, Captain Wilkes removed 
to the brig Porpoise, and, taking with him the tender Sea- 
Gull, sailed on the 25th of February towards Palmer's 
Land, which he approached on the 3d of March. The 
weather was thick and tempestuous, the cold very severe, 
covering the decks and rigging with ice, and the vessel was 
so crowded with men that the state of the crew was in the 
highest degree uncomfortable. These circumstances, added 
to the lateness of the season, induced Captain Wilkes to re- 
turn to the northward, which he did on the second day after 
reaching Palmer's Land. Having narrowly escaped being 
wrecked on Elephant island, he anchored in Good-Success 
bay on the 18th. Lieutenant Johnson, in the Sea-Gull, 
stopped at Deception island for a week. 

On the same day that Captain Wilkes left Orange Har- 
bour, the Peacock and Flying-Fish sailed together, steering 
towards the JVe plus ultra of Cook. The two vessels were 
soon separated by bad weather. Captain Hudson had the 
satisfaction of seeing the first display of the Aurora Austra- 
lis on the 15th of March. The first iceberg was seen on 
the 11th ; after this date, their continually increasing num- 
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ber brought fogs, attended by snow-storms and heavy gales. 
Through the dense vapor, the noise of the sea was fre- 
quently heard beating upon icebergs close aboard, and loud 
sounds like thunder were occasionally heard, caused proba- 
bly by the disruption, or change of position, of these float- 
ing islands. An icy barrier, extending over one quarter of 
the horizon, was in sight on the 22d. Several successive 
days were passed in sailing in a sea thickly studded with 
icebergs, and obscured by fogs and heavy storms of snow. 
On the 25th, a meridian observation was obtained, the 
first for six days ; the latitude proved to be sixty-eight de- 
grees south ; and on the same evening, to the great joy of 
all, the Flying-Fish joined company. 

This little schooner, a New York pilot-boat of less than 
one hundred tons, under the command of Lieutenant William 
M. Walker, soon after separating from the Peacock, had 
suffered from severe storms that swept the decks, split her 
sails, crushed her boats, and caused her to leak badly. 
Not daunted by these obstacles, Lieutenant Walker con- 
tinued to thread his way through the narrow channels be- 
tween the icebergs until the 22d, when he reached the 
latitude of seventy degrees south, the highest point attained 
by any vessel of the squadron in either of the southern 
cruises. On the night of the same day, Mr. Walker found 
his vessel entirely surrounded by ice, from which it was 
extricated with great difficulty. During the forenoon of 
the next day, it was again encompassed by ice islands, over 
which the sea was breaking to the height of eighty or one 
hundred feet. Mr. Walker thinks a ship could not have 
escaped from this peril, as his own easily managed vessel 
was frequently cramped for want of working-room. On the 
24th, he was again very near being closed in, and was com- 
pelled to give up the hope of penetrating further to the 
southward. When the two vessels met, Captain Hudson 
directed Mr. Walker to return to Orange Harbour, and 
shaped his own course to Valparaiso. 

In the mean time, the store-ship Relief had been ordered 
by Captain Wilkes to enter the Straits of Magellan, through 
Brecknock Passage and Cockburn Sound, taking with 
her the greater part of the scientific corps. One duty as- 
signed to Captain Long was to survey Useless Bay, of 
which Captain King says, " It affords neither anchorage, 
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nor shelter, nor any other advantage for the navigator." 
He also remarks of the Cockburn and Barbara channels, 
" Such a complicated mass of islands and rocks I never 
before saw." The selection of the dullest sailer, and 
heaviest and worst-working ship of the squadron, contain- 
ing all the stores and most of the scientific gentlemen, for 
a service suited only to a small vessel capable of quick 
movements, turned out better than could reasonably have 
been expected. The Relief, after her cables had all parted, 
was providentially saved from wreck under Noir island by 
the set of the current, which carried her clear of a reef, 
where, if she had struck, every life must have been lost. 
Captain Long made the best of his way to Valparaiso, and 
on his arrival was kindly supplied with an anchor by Cap- 
tain Locke of the British ship Fly. 

On the 17th of April, the Vincennes and Porpoise sailed 
from Orange Harbour for Valparaiso, leaving the Sea-Gull 
and Flying-Fish to follow. The Sea-Gull, as is well known, 
was lost off Cape Horn. The day after she put to sea 
in company with the Flying-Fish, a furious gale arose, and 
the latter vessel returned to a safe anchorage ; but the Sea- 
Gull was never seen again. Two young officers of great 
merit were lost in her ; Passed Midshipman James W. E. 
Reid, son of the late Governor Reid of Georgia, and Passed 
Midshipman Frederick A. Bacon of Connecticut. Captain 
Wilkes bears honorable testimony to their high characters, 
and ardent zeal in the service of the expedition. A ceno- 
taph at Mount Auburn commemorates the sad event which 
deprived the navy of two of its most promising young 
officers. 

We shall pass hastily over the chapters relating to Chili 
and Peru. The naturalists and some of the officers visited 
Santiago, and Mr. Couthouy and Mr. Dana made a hasty 
trip to the mines of San Felipe. The account of the ex- 
cursion of Mr. Pickering and Mr. Rich into the interior 
of Peru presents a lively picture of the inhabitants, and of 
the difficulties that beset the traveller in that country, re- 
minding us of the journal of Lieutenant Smythe. At the 
village of Baiios, their eggs were cooked in three minutes in 
the hot spring from which the town derives its name. The 
heat of the water must have been near the boiling point at 
that elevation, the place being ten thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. 
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The chapters upon the political histories of Peru and 
Chili are evidently written by very intelligent persons, well 
acquainted with the country, and, in liberality and modera- 
tion of tone, as well as in literary merit, they afford a 
welcome contrast to the arrogant and disjointed abuse 
of the Brazilians. But we must observe, that it is difficult 
to see the connection between the histories of well known 
countries, like Brazil, Peru, and Chili, and the events of 
the Exploring Expedition, particularly as these histories 
are probably not written by Captain Wilkes, or any other 
person connected with the squadron. Both here and else- 
where, the only office of the transcriber seems to have 
been to corrupt the Spanish. We find " sequenda in 
Lima " instead of se queda en Lima (Vol. I. p. 239) ; 
" Adios per Dios " for por (p. 274) ; " Guacho " for 
Gaucho (p. 276) ; ii Aumdamiento " for Jlyuntamiento (p. 
291) ; " Bouqueron" for Boqueron (p. 230). The same 
carelessness pervades the whole work. Of the Spanish 
words introduced into the text, at least two thirds are mis- 
spelt, — a fault the less pardonable, as it might easily have 
been avoided by reference to a dictionary, or a kind friend.* 

On the 15th of July, 1839, the squadron left Callao, 
where, as well as at Valparaiso, the magnetic and astronom- 
ical observatories had been set up, and the scientific corps 
had pursued their investigations with unceasing industry. 
The number of the vessels was now diminished by two ; 
the store-ship Relief had been sent home by the way of the 
Sandwich islands and Port Jackson ; and the little Sea-Gull, 

"Familiar with the wave, and free 
As if its own white foam were she," 

had drooped her wing under the fierce tempest. 

A month, ending in the middle of September, was employ- 
ed in a survey of the Paumotu cluster, or Low Archipelago, 

* In this part of the " Narrative," Captain Wilkes has the bad taste to in- 
troduce a defence of the illegal punishments in Callao, for which he was 
reprimanded by the sentence of a court-martial, on his return to the United 
States. He tells us, that the " honor of the navy and the glory of the 
country" were saved by inflicting upon two deserters the punishments re- 
spectively of thirty-six and forty-one lashes. Such unpleasant details in a 
book of this nature only furnish a pretence, to be used both at home 
and abroad, for opprobrious remark upon our naval discipline; and the idea 
is sufficiently ludicrous, that " the glory of the country " depended in any 
way upon the shoulders of poor Blake and Lester. 
VOL. LXI. — NO. 128. 6 
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a cluster to the eastward of the Society islands, and form- 
ing, indeed, a part of this group. The attention of our sur- 
veyors had been drawn to it by that distinguished navigator, 
Admiral Krusenstern, whose notes made a part of Captain 
Wilkes's instructions. Clermont de Tonnerre was the first 
island visited. The natives resisted all attempts to land. 
Captain Wilkes spoke to them through an interpreter, but 
" the only answer he could get from them was, several of them 
crying out at the same time, ' Go to your own land ; this 
belongs to us, and we do not want to have any thing to do 
with you.'" Mr. Couthouy landed unarmed, with pres- 
ents ; but was driven into the water by the inhabitants, who 
thrust at him with their spears. A useless landing was 
forced, however, by firing at them with mustard-seed shot, 
*' which caused the chief and all the rest to retreat, rubbing 
their legs," as the " Narrative " expresses it. Having no skil- 
ful surgeon among them to extract these shot, they may be 
stifl " rubbing their legs." We learn elsewhere, that one 
man was shot in the face, and another was wounded twice, 
once in the breast. Every one must regret to see the first 
intercourse of Captain Wilkes with the natives of the island 
marked by an act of unnecessary hostility, that must increase 
the difficulty of future intercourse. He speaks of the in- 
habitants as a " fine, athletic race, much above the ordinary 
size." Communication was held with the natives of several 
other islands in this group. The people of Raraka were 
found to be modest, kind, and confiding ; and those of Au- 
rora island have been much improved by the missionaries in 
behaviour, and in the comforts of living. Many could read 
and write well, and printed copies of several portions of 
Scripture were seen among them. They were without arms 
of any kind ; a permanent peace, under the missionaries' in- 
fluence, seems to have succeeded to the constant wars that 
formerly raged. Two islands were discovered in this group, 
that were not laid down on the charts ; the locality of another 
marked on the charts of Arrowsmith had been previously 
passed over, and the supposed land proved not to exist, — 
a fact in navigation second in importance only to a new dis- 
covery. In the middle of September, the squadron was 
united in Matavai Bay, in the island of Tahiti, where Captain 
Wilkes again set up the observatories. 

The time passed at Tahiti was engrossed by the multi- 
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plied and arduous duties of the service on which the squad- 
ron was sent. Though, in a hasty review, these must be 
dismissed with a bare mention of them, yet they are never 
to be lost sight of by the reader. This was no holyday ser- 
vice ; every hour, not excepting those commonly devoted to 
sleep, brought its appropriate work ; and Captain Wilkes 
himself appears to have set an example of extraordinary en- 
ergy and zeal. Boats and vessels were despatched upon 
surveys, the officers and naturalists explored the interior of 
the islands, and collected facts and specimens, and the labors 
of the magnetic and astronomical observatories, of the tidal 
and meteorological registries, were never omitted. 

Captain Wilkes gives a long description of Tahiti, its 
society, government, laws, productions, and physical fea- 
tures. In a passage * replete with interesting information, 
and written with apparent candor and liberality, he defends 
the missionaries against the reproaches of their enemies, and 
points out the great good they have done in their attempt to 
civilize this savage region, and to root out the crimes and ex- 
cesses of barbarism, so as to make room for the virtues and 
graces of Christianity. The missionaries never failed to 
command his attention, sympathy, and assistance. Though 
sometimes he blames their conduct, his general manner af- 
fords proof that he does so from sincere conviction. Re- 
specting the present profit and future promise of their labors 
and great sacrifices, a subject regarded by all Christendom 
with an anxiety proceeding from " the ground of the heart," 
he holds a language equally creditable to his judgment and 
his feelings. 

The missionaries have introduced the manners, as well as 
the forms of education and religion, of their own countries. 
A party travelling in the interior passed a night at the vil- 
lage of Otapuna, in the house of Utami, a principal chief, 
and governor of the district. His table was set in the Eu- 
ropean fashion, and he gave them tea made of a native herb. 
Before retiring to rest, he " read a chapter in the Bible, 
and made a prayer with much apparent devotion." 

The Society islands are so well known, through Mr. Ellis's 
" Polynesian Researches," that we shall pass at once to the 
Samoan group, the next scene of the combined labors of the 

•Vol. II. pp. 12-18. 
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squadron. On the passage thither, Bellinghausen's and Rose 
Islands, both uninhabited, were visited ; the birds were so 
tame at these places as to suffer themselves to be removed 
from the nest by hand. 

The survey of the Samoan or Navigator's group was be- 
gun in the early part of October. The Vincennes anchored 
in Pago-pago, in the island of Tutuila, a harbour remarkable 
for its safety and beauty. This spot was the scene of an 
attack upon the boats of the unfortunate La Perouse, which 
resulted in the massacre of M. de Langle, and several of 
his men. Captain Wilkes speaks well of the inhabitants. 

" The women are far from good looking, with the exception 
of some of the younger ones. They are remarkably domes- 
tic and virtuous, exhibiting a strange contrast to those of Ta- 
hiti. Here the marriage tie is respected, and parents are ex- 
tremely fond of their offspring." — Vol. n.,p. 73. 

The idea of comfort of an inhabitant of Tutuila is by no 
means limited. 

" According to old Toa [a principal chief], a native is in a 
comfortable condition, when he has a good house ; a well-made 
visiting canoe ; a neat, handy, large, and well-formed woman for 
a wife ; a taro-patch with a good fence ; cocoa-nut, and bread- 
fruit trees, with a reasonable number of pigs." — p. 78. 

The happy state of the island is due to the exertions of 
the Rev. Mr. Murray, who is represented by Captain Wilkes 
as " an amiable as well as a truly pious man," and eminently 
prosperous in his mission. " He is one of the missionaries 
engaged in translating the Bible, many parts of which are 
now completed, and extensively used by the natives, many 
of whom read and write well." 

At Upolu, a native called Tuvai, charged with the mur- 
der of Edward Cavenaugh, of New Bedford, had been ar- 
rested by Captain Hudson. He was brought to trial before 
the chiefs, and his guilt being fully proved, he was taken on 
board the Vincennes as a prisoner, and subsequently land- 
ed upon Wallis island. The proceedings of the council 
are interesting and agreeably told. 

The primitive dress of the Samoans is merely a short 
apron, and a girdle of leaves tied round the loins. Tattooing, 
the chief ornament, is almost exclusively confined to the men, 
the females being permitted to have only a few lines printed 
on the hands and body. The women are regarded with 
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great consideration, however ; a remarkable proof of which is 
to be found in the law that formerly punished adultery with 
death. The narrative describes the Samoan games, dances, 
and songs ; one of the latter celebrates the arrival of the 
Papalangi, or white men. 

Captain Wilkes concludes his very interesting notices of 
these people by an account of their fonos, or meetings of 
business, which are conducted with much dignity and deco- 
rum. In order to prevent a waste of time or words, a 
prompter at the side of the speaker occasionally reminds him 
of the subjects to be debated. So useful a practice might 
be advantageously imitated elsewhere. 

At Upolu, Captain Hudson made an unsuccessful attempt 
to capture a noted chief, Opotuno, who had taken posses- 
sion of two boats belonging to the whale-ship William Penn, 
of Nantucket, killing the first mate and two boat-steerers. 
The second mate was left upon the beach as dead, but was 
removed to a hut by some native women, through whose be- 
nevolent care he recovered. In the year 1835, Captain John 
H. Aulick, then in command of the Vincennes, arrived at 
these islands, shortly after the murders were committed. He 
also endeavoured to seize the murderer, and for this purpose 
disguised his ship, and landed at the village of Opotuno at 
early daylight.' But the chief had taken the alarm, and fled 
to the mountains. Captain Aulick destroyed his property 
wherever it could be found, taking care to save the innocent 
inhabitants from any share of the punishment inflicted upon 
the criminal chief. They felt and acknowledged the justice 
of his discrimination. In February, 1841, Captain Hudson 
made a second attempt, with no better success. 

After leaving the Samoan group, we find the squadron 
again assembled in Sydney (New South Wales), in the latter 
part of November, where preparations were made for the 
second Antarctic cruise. In this port the officers experi- 
enced the utmost kindness and hospitality from the gov- 
ernor, Sir George Gipps, from all the officials, civil as well as 
military, and from the citizens generally. Every aid was 
given to advance the objects of the expedition,* and supply 

* " The use of Fort Macquarie," says Captain Wilkes, " was immediately 
granted me for an observatory, a position which, being within hail of my 
ship, gave me great facilities for conducting my experiments, and at the 
same time superintending my other duties " ; an acknowledgment which 
exhibits, if nothing else, the politeness of the governor in lending his fort. 
6* 
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its wants, and the hours of leisure were fully engrossed by 
balls, parties, and clubs. While the preparation of the ves- 
sels for the southern cruise was going on, the gentlemen of 
the scientific corps explored the country in the neighbourhood 
of Sydney, and added to the vocabularies of the philologist 
and the stores of the naturalist. 

It was very evident that no repairs, which could bemade 
on the Peacock in time to save the passing season, would 
render her fit to perform a dangerous cruise. The report of 
the carpenter proves her unseaworthy condition. " Against 
these defects, however," says Captain Hudson, in his letter to 
Captain Wilkes, " I feel it my duty to contend, without antici- 
pating any thing but favorable results, but at the same time 
prepared for ihe worst that may occur." It appears from 
this letter, and from other accounts, that Captain Hudson, 
actuated by an honorable ambition to fulfil the expectations of 
his country, exposed himself, his offic"ers, and his crew to 
perils, from which, as we shall see, they escaped almost by 
a miracle. 

As the vessels were separated by storms soon after leav- 
ing Sydney, it will be most convenient to follow each one in 
distinct course. On the night of the 11th of January, 1840, 
the further progress of the Vincennes and Porpoise to the 
southward was arrested by a compact barrier of ice, inclosing 
large, square icebergs. The Peacock arrived at the barrier 
on the 15th. " On the 13th," says Captain Hudson, " there 
was no occasion to light the binnacle lamps, as newspaper 
print could be read at midnight." On the 22d, the Pea- 
cock was the first to obtain undoubted proof of the vicinity 
of land by sounding in five hundred, and afterwards in three 
hundred and twenty, fathoms of water, the lead bringing 
up mud and a stone.* Bottom was found again on the 
24th, in eight hundred fathoms ; but farther discoveries were 
arrested by a fearful accident, that threatened the destruction 
of the vessel. We will leave it to Captain Hudson to tell the 
tale of danger and escape, in his own unpretending and 
graphic language : — 

" While further pursuing the object of our search in this vicin- 
ity, on the morning of the 24th, and endeavouring to clear some 

* On the 30th, Captain Wilkes, in the Vincennes, sounded and found hard 
bottom in thirty fathoms. This seems to have been the nearest approach 
to the shore. 
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ice ahead of us, the ship made a sternboard, and came in con- 
tact with a large piece of ice, which carried away one of the 
wheel-ropes, wrenched the neck of the rudder, and rendered it 
useless. 

" We immediately commenced working ship with the sails and 
ice-anchors into a more open sea. In this we were successful 
for a time, until an increase of wind, and a change in its direc- 
tion, brought in upon us masses of ice for miles in extent, which 
completely beset the ship, and finished the work of destruction 
on our rudder, and forced us into the immediate vicinity of an 
ice-island some seven or eight miles in extent, with an elevation 
equalling our topgallant-masthead, and its upper portion inclining 
towards the ship. In this situation, we furled all but the fore- 
and-aft sails, and hung by our ice-anchors. Fortunately, be- 
tween us and a portion of this island lay a larger piece of ice, one 
end of which held us by the counter, until forced beyond it by the 
pressing masses of ice outside, which started our anchors, and 
set us stern on to the island, carrying away our spanker-boom 
and stern-davits, and forcing the starboard quarter-deck bulwarks 
in end some three or four inches, jamming a signal-gun hard and 
fast in the gangway, and breaking off all the bulwark stanchions 
on that side of the quarter-deck. We took this occasion to cant 
her, with the jib, into a narrow channel alongside the island, and 
with the help of other sails, passed by a portion of it without fur- 
ther injury to our spars, until an opportunity presented of forcing 
her into a small opening in the ice, with the head towards the 
sea. While doing this, and before the vessel had moved half 
her length, an impending mass of ice and snow fell in her wake. 
Had this fallen only a few seconds earlier, it must have crushed 
the vessel to atoms. 

"Our rudder, which we unshipped and got in upon deck while 
wedged in the ice, came in over the side in two pieces, the head 
and neck entirely broken off, with the two midship pintles, and 
we shortly afterwards found the upper and lower braces gone 
from the stern-post. 

" Towards midnight the sea was increasing, accompanied with 
snow, and every indication of a gale from seaward ; and the ice, 
with which we were continually in contact, or actually jammed, 
more formidable in character, rapidly accumulating outside of 
us, and forming a compact mass. I found, as we were nearing 
the open sea, that we had been carried so far to leeward by the 
ice, as to be in great danger of taking up our last residence in 
the barrier, amongst bergs and islands of ice. There was, there- 
fore, no choice left but to force her out, or grind and thump the 
ship to pieces in the attempt. 
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" Aided by a kind Providence, we reached an open space on 
the morning of the 25th, after having beat off the gripe of the 
ship, &c, and at meridian, the carpenters had so far secured our 
rudder, that it was again shipped, in the two remaining braces 
left on the stern-post. 

" We were yet surrounded by ice and icebergs, in a bay some 
thirty miles in extent, from which no outlet could be seen from 
the masthead. At midnight, however, we found a passage, 
about half a mile in width, between some bergs and field-ice." 
—Vol n., pp. 465, 466. 

This accident compelled Captain Hudson to return to 
Sydney immediately, and on examination, when the ship was 
hauled up for repairs, it was found that she was much strained 
throughout, and that her stern was chafed to within one and 
a half inches of the wood-ends. Having a long voyage still 
to perform through a tempestuous sea, the safe return of the 
vessel under such circumstances was but little less wonderful 
than that of the Terror, Captain Back's ship, in 1836-7. 

We return to the Vincennes. This ship had experienced 
a constant gale from the 28th to the 31st of January, with 
the land in plain sight, fortified by its impassable barrier of 
ice. More than one hundred icebergs, varying in length 
from one quarter of a mile to three miles, covered the sea in 
all directions ; and at 8 P. M. of the latter date, a violent 
snow-storm limited the view to within three or four hundred 
feet from the ship. 

"The cold was severe, and every spray that touched the ship 
was immediately converted into ice. At 9 P. M., the barometer 
still falling and the gale increasing, we reduced sail to close- 
reefed fore and main-topsails, reefed foresail and trysails, under 
which we passed numerous icebergs, some to windward, and 
some to leeward of us. At 10 h ' 30 m -, we found ourselves thickly 
beset with them, and had many narrow escapes ; the excitement 
became intense ; it required a constant change of helm to avoid 
those close aboard ; and we were compelled to press the ship 
with canvass in order to escape them, by keeping her to wind- 
ward. We thus passed close along their weather sides, and dis- 
tinctly heard the roar of the surf dashing against them. We had, 
from time to time, glimpses of their obscure outline, appearing 
as though immediately above us. After many escapes, I found 
the ship so covered with ice, and the watch so powerless in man- 
aging her, that a little after midnight, on the 29th, I had all hands 
called. Scarcely had they been reported on deck, when it was 
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made known to me that the gunner, Mr. Williamson, had fallen, 
broken his ribs, and otherwise injured himself, on the icy 
deck. 

" The gale at this moment was awful. We found we were 
passing large masses of drift-ice, and ice-islands became more 
numerous. At a little after one o'clock it was terrific, and the 
sea was now so heavy, that I was obliged to reduce sail still fur- 
ther; the fore and main-topsails were clewed up, the former 
was furled ; but the latter being a new sail, much difficulty was 
found in securing it. 

" A seaman, by the name of Brooks, in endeavouring to exe- 
cute the order to furl, got on the lee yard-arm, and the sail, having 
blown over the yard, prevented his return. Not being aware of 
his position until it was reported to me from the forecastle, he re- 
mained there some time. On my seeing him he appeared stiff", 
and clinging to the yard and lift. Spilling-lines were at once 
rove, and an officer with several men sent aloft to rescue him, 
which they succeeded in doing by passing a bowline around his 
body, and dragging him into the top. He was almost frozen 
to death. Several of the best men were completely exhausted 
with cold, fatigue, and excitement, and were sent below. This 
added to our anxieties, and but little hope remained to me of es- 
caping. I felt that neither prudence nor foresight could avail in 
protecting the ship and crew. All that could be done was to be 
prepared for any emergency, by keeping every one at his station. 
"We were swiftly dashing on, for 1 felt it necessary to keep the 
ship under rapid way through the water, to enable her to steer 
and work quickly. Suddenly many voices cried out, ' Ice 
ahead ! ' then, ' On the weather bow ! ' and again, ' On the lee 
bow and abeam ! ' All hope of escape seemed in a moment to 
vanish ; return we could not, as large ice-islands had just been 
passed to leeward : so we dashed on, expecting every moment 
the crash. The ship in an instant, from having her lee guns un- 
der water, rose upright; and so close were we passing to lee- 
ward of one of these huge islands, that our trysails were almost 
thrown aback by the eddy wind. The helm was put up to pay 
the ship off", but the proximity of those under our lee bade me 
keep my course. All was now still except the distant roar of the 
wild storm, that was raging behind, before, and above us ; the 
sea was in great agitation, and both officers and men were in the 
highest degree excited. The ship continued her way, and as we 
proceeded, a glimmering of hope arose, for we accidentally had 
hit upon a clear passage between two large ice-islands, which in 
fine weather we should not dare to have ventured through. The 
suspense endured while making our way between them was in- 
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tense, but of short duration ; and my spirits rose as I heard the 
whistling of the gale grow louder and louder before us, as we 
emerged from the passage. We had escaped an awful death, 
and were again tempest-tossed." — Vol. n., pp. 313-315. 

Several similar scenes were passed through during this 
perilous navigation. On the 21st of February, Captain 
Wilkes decided to return to the northward, having traversed 
the sea along the icy barrier from the longitude of 1 58° to 
that of 94°, between the parallels of 62° and 67°, a dis- 
tance of more than fifteen hundred miles. The land, the 
discovery of which has conferred a signal honor upon the 
expedition, was rendered wholly inapproachable by the icy 
barrier bounding its shores. It is laid down upon the map 
accompanying the " Narrative," as seen on twelve occasions, 
between the above-mentioned limits, at short intervals of 
space apart. Although it was not actually seen as a continu- 
ous line of shore, Captain Wilkes, for reasons which seem 
to us to be good and fairly stated, gives it the name of a 
continent. Future researches may either confirm or dis- 
prove the appropriateness of the title, but cannot materially 
affect the importance or extent of the discovery to the west- 
ward of 150° East. To the eastward of this meridian, the 
existence of land and its limits are rendered uncertain by the 
statements of Captain Wilkes himself. In his " Synopsis," 
read before the National Institute two and a half years after 
the Antarctic cruise was made, he claims " the discovery 
of land as far east as 160° longitude" (p. 21) ; and he says 
again, " The discoveries by the Exploring Expedition are 
the Antarctic Continent, from 160° East" (p. 49). But 
the "Chart of the Antarctic Continent" lays down " Ring- 
gold's Knoll," the easternmost spot, in about 158|° East 
longitude, a discrepancy of between thirty and forty miles, 
which we are unable to reconcile with the idea of a determi- 
nate discovery. We learn also from the " Narrative," as well 
as from other equally authentic sources, that the discovery of 
land is not recorded in the log-books of the vessels and jour- 
nals of the officers until about the 28th of January, though it 
is dated, upon other authority, on the 16th of that month. 
Captain Wilkes accounts for this unusual omission of the most 
important fact of the cruise in every record of its incidents by 
saying, that the discovery was not anticipated, and by asking, 
" Who was there, prior to 1840, either in this country or in 
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Europe, that had the least idea that any large body of land 
existed to the south of New Holland ? " But in his instruc- 
tions to Lieutenant Pinkney, he directs him " to note all ap- 
pearances of land," and in the " Synopsis," we are informed 
by himself, that he traced on his original chart the supposed 
position of the " Bellany (Balleny ?) islands," or land. It 
would appear, then, that he was not altogether unaware of the 
probable existence of land to the southward of New Holland, 
on the borders of the Antarctic. The discoveries of Biscoe 
and Balleny had revived the expectation, once laid aside, 
that a large tract of land might still be found to exist near and 
within the polar circle.* Moreover, it is a fact quite as noto- 
rious as any connected with the early history of this expedi- 
tion, that the discovery of land in the southern circumpolar 
sea was one of the principal objects that the explorers were 
expected to accomplish ; and that this object was not forgot- 
ten is apparent from the reports of Captains Hudson and 
Ringgold, in which the slightest appearance of land, or sign of 
its neighbourhood, is carefully noted, and minutely described, 
showing that these commanders, at least, were anxiously and 
watchfully expecting a discovery. 

It would be useless to attempt to discuss the relative 
merits of the American, French, and English discoveries, or 
to decide the disputes to which they have, given rise, until the 
journal of Captain Ross is published. Something has been 
said of this latter commander sounding over a part of the 
land laid down on Captain Wilkes's chart. It does not ap- 
pear, from any statement hitherto made, that Captain Ross 
was at any time to the westward of 165° East longitude, 
south of 65 degrees. If it should be proved hereafter, that 
there is no excuse or pretext for this assertion, which has 
been circulated in the English newspapers, it will be incum- 
bent on him to make an apology for suffering his name to be 
used for such a dishonorable purpose as the dissemination 
of a false report, injurious to the honor of a foreign officer, 
and to the character of his nation. We leave here the sub- 
ject of the land for the present, merely adding an expression 
of our regret, that the inconsistencies of Captain Wilkes 
should have promoted and justified, both at home and 

* Journal Roy. Geo. Soc, 1833, p. ]12, and ibid. 1839, p. 527. 
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abroad,* such discussions and doubts respecting the date and 
extent of this discovery, as involve, though we trust they will 
not in the end impair, the national honor. 

We left the Porpoise and the Flying-Fish still struggling 
with the dangers of this inhospitable climate. Captain Ring- 
gold, in the former vessel, fell in with the French squadron 
under Captain D'Urville on the 30th of January. We give 
his own account of the meeting. 

"At 4 b - 50 m -, being within a mile and a half, the strangers 
showed French colors : the leeward and sternmost displayed a 
broad pennant ; concluded now that they must be the French dis- 
covery ships under Captain D'Urville, on a similar service with 
ourselves ; desirous of speaking and exchanging the usual and 
customary compliments incidental to naval life, I closed with 
the strangers, desiring to pass within hail under the flag-ship's 
stern. While gaining fast, and being within musket-shot, my 
intentions too evident to excite a doubt, so far from any reci- 
procity being evinced, I saw with surprise sail making by board- 
ing the main tack on board the flag-ship. Without a moment's 
delay, I hauled down my colors and bore up on my course be- 
fore the wind." — Vol. 11., pp. 344. 

It will be recollected that the unfortunate Captain D'Ur- 
ville perished miserably, with his wife and child, at the 
burning of the railroad cars in France, about two years 
after his return from this expedition, in which he conferred 
upon his country the honor of participating in the recent 
Antarctic discoveries. 

Captain Ringgold was enabled to carry out his instructions 
fully by sailing along the icy barrier as far as 100° of East 
longitude, or about 1,400 miles. He then retraced his steps 
to the 126th degree of longitude, or about 600 miles, with 
the hope of still finding an opening where he could pene- 
trate nearer to the land. On the 24th of February, he 
turned his course to the northward, for his appointed place 
of rendezvous, the Bay of Islands. 

* Bulletin de la Soc.Geo., Vol. XIX. ,p. 48. This is one of the foreign jour- 
nals of authority which have discussed this subject with an apparent desire 
to be just and temperate. 

The discoveries of Captain Wilkes, added to that of Palmer's Land, by 
Captain N. B Palmer, in the sloop Hero, in 1820-21, revisited by 
him the following season in the James Monroe, entitle this country to 
rank as the principal contributor to geographical knowledge in this distant 
quarter of the globe. 
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The adventurous course of the little Flying-Fish is still 
to be followed. She reached the icy barrier on the 21st 
of January. The next day, a large mass fell from an ice- 
berg so near, that the swell produced by the immersion 
caused the schooner to roll the water in upon her decks. 
This vessel, utterly unfitted for the service she was on, soon 
began to leak so badly, that Lieutenant Pinkney, her com- 
mander, whose conduct during this cruise was character- 
ized by a humanity even more attractive than his courage 
and perseverance, admitted the crew to the cabin, where 
they not only slept, but cooked, and ate their meals. The 
pumps, constantly at work, barely sufficed to keep the 
water below the cabin deck ; if the men stopped but a 
short time to rest, the apartment was flooded. Out of a 
crew of eleven men, only four remained on duty, and two 
of these could not be trusted with the helm. From the 29th 
of January to the 5th of February, it blew a gale of wind, 
with but little cessation. The crew and officers, sick and 
exhausted with watching and labor, after many vain attempts, 
found it impossible to reduce sail. The vessel, strained at 
every seam, laboring alarmingly in a sea that had risen to 
an extraordinary height, and occasionally driven, by the ex- 
cess of sail, with unmanageable speed, through drift ice, and 
among icebergs dimly seen in the thick snow-storm, ap- 
pears to have been saved from the fate of her companion, 
the Sea-Gull, only by the special favor of Providence. On 
the 5th of February, Lieutenant Pinkney, by the advice of 
his officers, determined to give up the further prosecution 
of a hopeless voyage, and steered for the Bay of Islands. 

Captain Wilkes speaks in enthusiastic terms of the kind 
reception extended to the officers, on their return from this 
Antarctic cruise, by the inhabitants of Sydney ; and here and 
everywhere it will be the duty of Americans to acknowl- 
edge and reciprocate their civilities. We refer to them with 
pleasure as adding to the many ties that bind the two nations 
together, and as a proof of the Englishman's hospitality at 
home. 

The Vincennes joined the Porpoise and Flying-Fish at 
the Bay of Islands on the 30th of March, leaving the Pea- 
cock in Sydney to complete her repairs. The writer of the 
" Narrative" displays his usual taste for accumulation by mak- 
ing some laborious compilations concerning New Zealand. 

vol. lxi. — no. 128. 7 
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Some of the scientific gentlemen arrived in time to witness 
the conclusion of the English treaty, by which the chiefs 
ceded their lands and authority to Queen Victoria, Cap- 
tain Hobson representing the government of Great Britain. 
According to Captain Wilkes, this transaction seems to have 
been any thing but honorable, and the New Zealand Com- 
pany manifested great cupidity and injustice. 

We leave this part of the narrative to accompany the Ex- 
plorers to Tonga, one of the Friendly islands, where the 
whole squadron met again on the 1st of May. Here they 
were struck with the superiority of the natives over the New 
Zealanders, with their cheerfulness, the number and healthy 
state of the children, and the beauty and correct deportment 
of the women. Captain Wilkes found the Christians and 
" Devil's men " about to make war with each other, and 
offered his mediation, which was gladly accepted. This led 
to the convention of a council, the description of which, 
and of the two kings, Josiah and George, is very interesting. 
The commander was unsuccessful in his efforts to preserve 
peace, which he attributes to the intolerance of the mission- 
aries, who were "evidently more inclined to have the war 
continue, than desirous that it should be put a stop to ; view- 
ing it-, in fact, as a means of propagating the gospel." The 
" Narrative " speaks well of the prosperity of this mission. A 
printing-press has been in operation since 1832 ; " great num- 
bers of both sexes read and write, and a few had been taught 
the rules of arithmetic, and the principles of geography." 
But some instances of narrow-mindedness and religious in- 
tolerance are related, which, if not exaggerated, certainly 
dishonor the sacred cause of the preachers, and the name 
of the Master who sent them.* 

The population of the Friendly islands is about 18,500, 
of whom 4,500 are converts, and 2,500 members of the 
church. 

We now approach the Viti, or Feejee, islands, to which the 
squadron devoted much more time and labor than to any 
other of the Polynesian groups ; more than three months, 
counting from May to the middle of August, 1840, having 
been occupied with the survey of the several clusters com- 
bined under this name. It is a very important and interest- 

* This is a Wesleyan mission. 
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ing part of the cruise, not only on account of the work done, 
but for the events that occurred there. Captain Wilkes has 
well improved the means afforded by his long stay at these 
islands, for becoming acquainted with the character, habits, 
and social condition of the people. Our hasty and brief 
notice cannot do justice to his full and very entertaining nar- 
rative ; but we will endeavour to present a slight sketch of 
this group, and of the most prominent events that occurred 
during the stay of the squadron. 

The Viti, or Feejee, group, situated between the latitudes 
of 15|°and 1°4° South, and the longitudes of 177° East and 
178° West, comprises, besides numerous reefs and shoals, 
one hundred and fifty islands, sixty-five of which are inhab- 
ited. The inhabitants number about one hundred and thirty 
thousand. They are distinguished above all the Polynesian 
tribes, excepting, perhaps, the inhabitants of Byron's and 
Drummond's islands, for treachery and cruelty. They 
are described as generally above the middle height, the chiefs 
being tall and well made, but the lower classes exhibiting the 
meagreness of frame and meanness of appearance belonging 
to a state of slavish vassalage among a rude people. The 
common complexion is a shade between the black and the 
copper-colored ; but both extremes are to be seen. The 
hair and beard of a Feejee chief are carefully preserved, and 
when dressed constitute his greatest pride. The office of 
barber is one of dignity ; his hands are tabooed from all other 
employments, and he is not even allowed to feed himself. 
The household of a great chief comprises several of these 
important personages. The hair is frizzled and made to 
stand erect, extending several inches from the head ; a piece 
of tapa, as fine as tissue-paper, is then wound round it, as a 
protection from dust. When to this is added the tapa round 
the loins, the ordinary dress of the men is complete. In- 
stead of the tapa, the women wear round the waist a band 
made from the bark of a tree, the fibres of the lower part 
being separated. Contrary to the customs of the other 
islands, tattooing is confined to the females, who regard it as 
a passport to the other world. They also adorn their per- 
sons with flowers. Both sexes disfigure their bodies with 
black and red pigments, anoint themselves with the offen- 
sive cocoa-nut oil, and bore the lobes of the ears, distending 
the loose flesh by inserting rolls of tapa, pieces of wood, or 
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shells, into the holes. The chiefs wear around the neck a 
shell, or a necklace made of beads, whale's teeth, or the hu- 
man teeth taken from the victims of their cannibal feasts. 
They spend much time in ornamenting their persons, and 
" will sit for hours with a small sixpenny looking-glass, ad- 
miring themselves with great delight." 

The Feejeans are divided into a number of tribes ; and in 
each tribe there are five distinct orders of society, — kings, 
chiefs, warriors, landholders, and slaves, the lastfbeing in a 
most abject condition. War is the most honorable occupa- 
tion, and is declared in a formal manner by a herald whose 
office is held sacred. He is received with great ceremony 
by the adverse parly, to whom he says, on taking leave, 
" Good bye, it is war " ; the usual reply is, " It is well, re- 
turn home." Then the hostilities commence, and are con- 
ducted with all the treachery and cruelty of savage warfare. 
The successful party brings home the victims who are to 
supply the sacrifices to the gods, and furnish the cannibal 
feasts . 

Captain Wilkes insists, that " the eating of human flesh is 
not confined to the cases of sacrifice, but is practised from 
habit and taste " ; and he supports this opinion by some dis- 
gusting details, which we will spare the reader. We have no 
intention of calling in question his statements concerning all 
that passed under his own observation ; but we do not per- 
ceive that he cites any authentic case, where the subjects 
might not be regarded as enemies captured or slain in battle, 
or as religious sacrifices. To dwell upon the religious opin- 
ions of these people would be merely to repeat what is well 
known. There is a belief, common to all savages, in good 
and evil spirits ; the power of each, and the manner and ex- 
tent to which the latter are propitiated, depend upon the na- 
tive character. As the Feejeans are remarkably fierce and 
cruel, their religious ceremonies are attended with practices 
even exceeding in horror those of which we have such a 
thrilling picture in the history of the native Mexicans. 

The idea, that, after death, they will retain the condition 
of body and health enjoyed at the time of their decease, 
leads to the customs of killing aged people, and of self-immo- 
lation to escape from decrepitude and disease. Parents, when 
they are advanced in years, notify their children that the pe- 
riod has arrived when they ought to die. A feast is prepar- 
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ed, the friends bringing presents, and the ceremonies of 
mourning customary at a funeral are performed. The vic- 
tim selects the spot for the grave, and the mode of his death, 
which is generally strangling or burying alive. A parting 
kiss from all the friends is the signal for placing him in the 
grave, which, after being covered with sticks and earth, is 
trodden down. The son visits the spot at night, and lays 
upon it a piece of ava-root, called the " vei-tala," or farewell. 
Notwithstanding all this, Mr. Hunt, the missionary, assured 
Captain Wilkes, that the Feejeans were dutiful and kind to 
their parents, and that this custom was regarded as so great 
a proof of affection, that the children alone were permitted to 
perform it. A voluntary death is preferred to the prospect 
of a life afflicted with disease. Persons accidentally maimed, 
and deformed children, are generally destroyed. Messrs. 
Hunt and Lythe, missionaries, said they had known only one 
instance of a natural death during their residence on the island. 
The death of a chief is celebrated by the sacrifice of his 
wives, his slaves, and even his children. " At the funeral 
of the late king, Ulivou, which was witnessed by Mr. Cargill, 
his five wives and a daughter were strangled." The rites at- 
tending the death and burial of a great chief are related by 
Captain Wilkes in minute detail. Here, as at most of the 
islands, the infliction of some lasting injury upon the person, 
the loss of a joint for example, records the permanent grief 
of the individual. 

The traits and customs to which we have hastily alluded 
are illustrated in the "Narrative" by anecdotes and circum- 
stantial relations of the deepest interest. Our principal pur- 
pose is to excite the curiosity of the reader, by giving an out- 
line of this novel form of savage life, and to direct his atten- 
tion to the book itself, where it is portrayed in full proportions 
and striking colors. Without stopping, then, to dwell upon 
the domestic life of the Feejeans, and even passing without 
notice the redoubted Paddy Connel, an Irish resident of 
Ovolau, with whose vagabond history and prolific ambition 
Captain Wilkes regales the reader, though of the former he 
tells us, that " he did not believe a word of it " himself, we 
will pass to the two most important events that transpired 
during the stay of the squadron in this savage region. 

The Peacock had been engaged in the surveys at the 
southeast point of the island of Vitilevu, near the town of 
7* 
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Rewa, a place of some importance, and the residence of a 
king, who had extended to Captain Hudson especial kindness, 
and with whom he had passed a night.* After remaining 
there a few days, Captain Hudson received an order to capture 
the chief Vendovi, who, six years before, had been concern- 
ed in the murder of the crew of the American brig Charles 
Doggett. The mate, Mr. Chitman, and eight or nine of the 
crew, were treacherously enticed on shore and massacred. 
The bodies were recovered, and committed to the deep, 
but rising to the surface, they were seized again and devoured 
by the savages, who complained, says Captain Wilkes, on 
the authority of Paddy Connel, that they were not very good, 
especially the negro, " whose flesh tasted strong of to- 
bacco." 

When the king, who was Vendovi's brother, accompanied 
by the queen, the chiefs, and their attendants, came on 
board to receive the presents intended as a return for their 
kindness to our officers, they were made prisoners, to the 
number of seventy or eighty persons, including the king's 
little daughter, about five or six years of age. Overcome 
by apprehension, and seeing, after a vain remonstrance, that 
there was no other chance of release, they selected Ngara- 
ningiou (who, it was afterwards ascertained, had instigated 
the massacre) and another chief to effect the capture of 
Vendovi. 

Vendovi seems not to have been deficient in the haughty 
courage which we admire in the savage. Ngaraningiou, on 
his arrival at Rewa, went to his house, and taking a seat by 
his side, laid his hand upon the chiefs arm, and informed 
him of the object of his visit. Vendovi immediately con- 
sented to accompany him ; but his brother said, " not till to- 
morrow." They passed the evening and night together, and 
in the morning embarked for the ship. Vendovi was ex- 
amined before the king, the chiefs, and the officers of the 
ship ; by the latter he was recognized as one of the guides 



* A Spartan hospitality appears to prevail at Rewa, and the king with his 
very obedient wives seemed desirous of practising it to the utmost extent. 
But it is due to the gallant commander to say, that he encountered this trial 
with his usual fortitude, — not, however, without being assailed by the most 
urgent importunities. 

" Sed nullis ille movetur 
Flelibus, aut voces ullas tractabilis audit." 
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who had recently received a reward for his faithful services. 
He confessed his guilt in causing the murder of a part of the 
crew of the Charles Doggett, and admitted that he had 
held the mate by the arms while the natives killed him with 
their clubs. He was put in irons, the presents were distrib- 
uted, and the leave-taking came, which we give in the words 
of the " Narrative." 

" All the party were now much affected. Kania, the king, 
seated himself on the right side of Vendovi, taking hold of his 
arm, while Navumialu placed himself on the left. Phillips 
walked up and down in front. All shed tears, and sobbed aloud, 
while conversing in broken sentences with their brother. The 
natives shed tears also, and none but Ngaraningiou remained 
unmoved. The king kissed the prisoner's forehead, touched 
noses, and turned away. The inferior chiefs approached and 
kissed his hands, whilst the common people crawled up to him 
and kissed his feet. One young man, who belonged to the house- 
hold of Vendovi, was the last to quit him ; he wished to remain 
with his master, but was not permitted. In bidding farewell to 
the chief, he embraced his knees, kissed his hands and feet, and 
received a parting blessing from Vendovi, who placed both his 
manacled hands on his head. The young man then retreated 
backwards towards the ladder, sighing and sobbing as though his 
heart would break." — Vol. m., p. 136. 

Omitting all comment upon the manner of Vendovi's cap- 
ture, not, however, without some violation of our sense of 
duty, we will conclude here his brief and painful history. 
He was soon transferred to the Vincennes, where he remain- 
ed a prisoner, under the charge of a sentinel or petty offi- 
cer, until the return of the ship to New York, two years af- 
terwards. When the squadron left the Feejee islands, Ven- 
dovi " manifested his feeling by shedding tears at the last 
view of his native land." It need scarcely be said, that his 
health pined under his confinement. Born to the distinc- 
tions of a chief, and accustomed to receive the services of 
his inferiors, his spirits sunk under the indignity of his situa- 
tion. During the remainder of the cruise, a long period of 
two years, Captain Wilkes speaks of him but twice, — once 
to remark the lofty contempt with which he looked upon the 
filthy and half-starved Indians of Port Discovery, and again 
when he lost his only friend, Mr. Vanderford, a master's 
mate, who had resided a long time at the Feejee islands, and 
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who was the only person on board with whom he could con- 
verse. After this last event, a marked change came over 
Vendovi, and his disease made rapid strides towards a fatal 
termination. 

On arriving at New York, he was carried at once to the 
naval hospital. At the sight of this massive building, he is 
said to have remarked, that it was the place where the Great 
Spirit waited for him. In a few days he died. His body 
did not grace the triumph of his captors, but his skull is still 
numbered among the trophies of the Expedition. It may be 
thought, that we are making an exaggerated demand upon the 
sympathies of the reader, in asking his compassion for the 
sufferings of a Feejee savage, who, in our own language, we 
call a murderer, a heathen, and a cannibal. Yet Vendovi 
seems to have been no worse than all his tribe, and certainly 
was not destitute of the rude virtues of his people. A dis- 
tinguished historian of the present day has taught us, by sev- 
eral illustrious and striking examples, how unjust it is to 
charge upon an individual the crimes of his age and coun- 
try ; and this humanity, which he has enforced by instruc- 
tive lessons, this comprehensive humanity, which makes us 
charitable in our judgments, and enables us to discern the 
elements of a common fellowship, though veiled by the ter- 
rible cruelties of religious bigotry, or by the ferocious cus- 
toms of barbarous superstition, is surely a precious part of 
that wisdom, the gain whereof is better than fine gold. 

We approach the second event to which we alluded with 
grief, and the painful apprehension that we may disturb the 
sanctity of a hopeless sorrow. We must leave it to Captain 
Wilkes to announce it in his own words. 

" We were putting up our instruments to go on board, when 
it was reported to me that the three boats were in sight, coming 
down before the breeze. So unusual an occurrence at once 
made me suspect that some accident had occurred ; and on the 
first sight I got of them, I found that their colors were half-mast 
and union down. I need not describe the dread that came over 
me. We reached the tender only a few moments before them, 
and when they arrived, I learned that a horrid massacre had but a 
short hour before taken place, and saw the mutilated and bleed- 
ing bodies of Lieutenant Joseph A. Underwood, and my nephew, 
Midshipman Wilkes Henry." — Vol. in., p. 262. 

" One of the victims," adds Capt. Wilkes, " was my own 
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near relation, confided to my care by a widowed mother ; I had 
therefore more than the ordinary degree of sorrow, which the 
loss of promising and eminent officers must cause in the breast 
of every commander, to oppress me." — Vol. in., p. 265. 

The circumstances of this horrid massacre are related by 
Lieutenant Alden, who had command of the party of boats to 
which the two victims belonged. Lieutenant Underwood 
landed on the island of Malolo, with Mr. Alden's consent, to 
endeavour to purchase some provisions from the natives, and 
was joined on shore by Midshipman Henry. The inhabit- 
ants of this island were known to be particularly treacherous, 
and, both on this and a previous visit, had given indications 
of hostility to the boats of our squadron. Mr. Underwood 
was aware of this, and had already received two warnings at 
Moalaand Moturiki of the dangerto beapprehended from trust- 
ing too much to the natives, an imprudence to which he appears 
to have been particularly liable. On this occasion, he had se- 
cured a hostage, who was removed by Lieutenant Alden to his 
own boat. Notwithstanding repeated messages from Mr. Al- 
den to hasten his departure, Mr. Underwood continued on 
shore, endeavouring to trade with the natives, who were evi- 
dently indifferent about making a bargain. The water was 
too low to permit his own boat to approach near to the shore. 
While waiting in a state of impatient apprehension, increased 
by seeing a large number of natives collect about the officers, 
a canoe came off, and spoke to the hostage, who immediate- 
ly became uneasy, and attempted to jump overboard. He 
was prevented from making his escape then, but shortly af- 
terwards, as Mr. Alden was speaking of this attempt to Lieu- 
tenant Emmons, who had just joined him, the hostage sprung 
over the side into the shallow water, and made for the shore. 
A musket was immediately levelled at him, but Lieutenant Al- 
den, fearing the consequences if he was killed, ordered it to 
be fired over his head ; at the same time, Lieutenant Em- 
mons was directed to pursue and take him, if possible, dead 
or alive. Upon hearing the report of the musket, 

" The old chief, who was standing near, immediately cried out 
that his son was killed, and ordered the natives to make fight. 
Upon this, two of them seized upon Clark's rifle, and tried to 
take it from him. One of these he stabbed in the breast with 
his sheath-knife ; the other Mr. Underwood struck on the head 
with the butt end of his pistol ; upon which, both relinquished 
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their hold. Lieutenant Underwood then ordered the men to 
keep close together, and they endeavoured to make their way to 
the boat, facing the natives. Lieutenant Underwood also called 
upon Midshipman Henry to assist in covering the retreat of the 
men to the boats, to which Mr. Henry replied, that he had just 
received a blow from the club of a native, and would first have 
a crack at him. He then pursued the native a few steps, and 
cut him down with his bowie-knife pistol, and had again reached 
the water's edge, when he was struck with a short club on the 
back of the head, just as he fired his pistol and shot a native. 
The blow stunned him, and he fell with his face in the water, 
when he was instantly surrounded by the natives who stripped 
him. The natives now rushed out of the mangrove-bushes in 
great numbers, some of them endeavoring to get between Lieu- 
tenant Underwood and the water, while others crowded upon his 
party, throwing their short-handled clubs and using their spears. 
Lieutenant Underwood, having received a spear-wound, fired, 
and ordered the men to do the same ; and after he had fired his 
second pistol, was knocked down by a blow of a club. Clark at 
the same time was struck, and had no further recollection." — 
Vol. in., pp. 269, 270. 

Mr. Alden, with his companion, Mr. Emmons, hastened 
to the scene of conflict, which was pointed out by the noise 
of firearms and the general confusion. 

" When I reached the beach," says Lieutenant Alden, " noth- 
ing living was to be seen. About ten paces from the water I 
found Lieutenant Underwood lying upon his back, partially strip- 
ped of his clothing. I raised his head upon my arm, and hope 
was for a moment flattered on perceiving some signs of life ; 
but, alas ! he breathed twice only. Turning aside from the mel- 
ancholy spectacle, my eye fell on Midshipman Henry, who lay 
very much in the same situation in which I found Lieutenant 
Underwood. This was the earliest intimation I had of his being 
one of the sufferers. I raised him in my arms, and hope again 
was flattered — I thought I perceived him breathe. A native 
lay a few paces from him, badly wounded. I ordered him de- 
spatched ; and with heavy hearts we bore our murdered comrades 
to the boat, and made sail for the schooner, which we reached 
in about an hour." — Vol. m., pp. 428, 429. 

One of the secluded sand-islands was selected as the place 
of burial, and the funeral rites were performed with all the 
care and solemnity which affection could dictate. 
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" Only twenty sailors, (all dressed in white,) with myself and 
officers, landed to pay this last mark of affection and respect to 
those who had gone through so many toils, and shared so many 
dangers with us, and of whom we had been so suddenly be- 
reaved. The quiet of the scene, the solemnity of the occa- 
sion, and the smallness of the number who assisted, were all cal- 
culated to produce an unbroken silence. The bodies were quiet- 
ly taken up and borne along to the centre of the island, where 
stood a grove of ficus trees, whose limbs were entwined in all 
directions by running vines. It was a lonely and suitable spot 
that had been chosen, in a shade so dense that scarce a ray of 
the sun could penetrate it. 

" The grave was dug deep in the pure white sand, and suffi- 
ciently wide for the two corpses. Mr. Agate read the funeral ser- 
vice so calmly, and yet with such feeling, that none who were 
present will forget the impression of that sad half hour. After 
the bodies had been closed in, three volleys were fired over the 
grave. We then used every precaution to erase all marks that 
might indicate where these unfortunate gentlemen were interred. 
I felt as if to refrain from marking the spot where they were laid 
deprived us of one of the consolations that alleviate the loss of 
a relative and friend, but was relieved when it occurred to me 
to fix a more enduring mark on that place, by naming the island 
after my nephew, ' Henry,' and the pretty cluster of which it 
forms one, ' Underwood Group.' " — Vol. in., pp. 272, 273. 

We trust no future hydrographer will venture to remove 
these touching landmarks. 

On the same night that the bodies were consigned to their 
common grave, preparations were made tp punish the mur- 
derers. A sufficient force was landed the next day, to de- 
stroy the towns of Arro and Squalib, on the island of Malolo. 
At Arro, where the detachment was commanded by Captain 
Ringgold, the natives, armed with arrows, clubs, spears, and 
muskets, made a desperate resistance. The defences of that 
town evinced no little skill, and it was not until the rockets 
took effect upon the thatched roofs, that the assailants could 
force an entrance. A desperate contest took place on the 
water. Lieutenant Emmons, during the afternoon, in a single 
boat, with a crew of seven men, attacked five canoes, each 
having eight warriors. Only one of the canoes escaped, and 
twenty-five of the warriors were killed. Lieutenant Emmons 
reached the brig at midnight, with his prizes and prisoners. 
On the following day, a young native woman, bearing a white 
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cock in her arras, an emblem of peace, was seen standing 
alone on the reef, which was bare at low water. Near her 
were the different articles belonging to Lieutenant Under- 
wood and Midshipman Henry. The latter were received 
by Captain Wilkes, but he declined the peace-offering ; for 
he had obtained 

" a sufficient knowledge of their manners and customs to know 
that it was usual for them, when defeated, and at the mercy 
of their enemies, to beg pardon and sue for mercy, before the 
whole of the attacking party, in order that all might be witness- 
es." —Vol. ill., p. 279. 

Having despatched a messenger from among his prisoners 
to acquaint the natives with the only terms upon which he 
could consent to withhold further punishment, — that they 
were to come, by the time the sun was overhead, to beg 
pardon and sue for mercy, — he landed the third morning 
with his whole force, to wait the result. 

" The day was perfectly serene, and the island, which, a few 
hours before, had been one of the loveliest spots in creation, was 
now entirely laid waste, showing the place of the massacre, 
the ruined town, and the devastated plantations. The eye wan- 
dered over the beautiful expanse of water beyond and around, 
with the long lines of white, sparkling reefs, until it rested, far 
in the distance, on the small green spot where we had perform- 
ed the last rites to our murdered companions. A gentle breeze, 
which was blowing through the casuarina trees, gave out the 
moaning sound that is uttered by the pines of our own country, 
producing a feeling of depression inseparable from the occasion, 
and bringing vividly to my thoughts the sad impression which 
this melancholy and dreadful occurrence would bring upon those 
who were far away. 

" Towards four o'clock, the sound of distant waitings was heard, 
which gradually grew nearer and nearer. At the same time, 
the natives were seen passing over the hills towards us, giving 
an effect to the whole scene which will be long borne in my 
memory. They at length reached the foot of the hill, but would 
come no farther, until assured that their petition would be re- 
ceived. On receiving this assurance, they wound upward, and 
in a short time, about forty men appeared, crouching on their 
hands and knees, and occasionally stopping to utter piteous 
moans and waitings. When within thirty feet of us, they stopped, 
and an old man, their leader, in a most piteous manner, begged 
pardon, supplicating forgiveness, and pledging that they would 
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never do the like again to a white man. He said, that they ac- 
knowledged themselves conquered, and that the island belonged 
to us ; that they were our slaves, and would do whatever I de- 
sired ; that they had lost every thing ; that the two great chiefs 
of the island, and all their best warriors, had been killed, all their 
provisions destroyed, and their houses burned. They acknowl- 
edge a loss of fifty-seven killed. During the whole time that 
the old man was speaking, they all remained bent down with 
their heads to the ground." — Vol. in., pp. 281, 282. 

Captain Wilkes has entered into a long vindication of his 
conduct on this mournful occasion, to which an effort has 
been made to attach blame. We have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that we regard his conduct with unqualified approbation. 
We not only justify the punishment he inflicted upon the na- 
tives, but we fully appreciate the necessity for his exacting 
that particular form of submission by which alone they ac- 
knowledge themselves conquered. But we are shocked to 
perceive that Captain Wilkes attempts to fasten upon Lieuten- 
ant Alden the whole responsibility of this dreadful event. It is 
true that the escape of the hostage was the signal for assault ; 
but it is not just to say that Lieutenant Alden was heedless or 
indifferent about retaining him. His own report shows, that 
he was most anxious for Lieutenant Underwood's safety, and 
had sent repeated orders for his return. The escape of the 
hostage was one of those accidents, the importance of which 
is magnified by the consequences that followed. 

There is an omission in Captain Wilkes's report of this 
tragedy, at which we are surprised and offended. He has 
occupied several pages with explanation and self-justifica- 
tion, and has drawn from the event what, we presume, ap- 
pears to him to be the appropriate moral, — that his own or- 
ders as commanding officer should have been strictly obeyed, 
whether he were absent or present. But he has not pointed 
out to the reader, as he ought to have done, the fact, that, 
on this melancholy occasion, the officers alone were killed. 
They covered the retreat of the men, — which was the more 
necessary, because they were not fully armed, — and died in 
their defence. This fact, reflecting the highest honor upon 
their character, ought not to be forgotten. The same ceno- 
taph at Mount Auburn, which records the names and death of 
Mr. Reid and Mr. Bacon of the Sea-Gull, tells also the 
mournful story of the massacre at Malolo. 

vol. lxi. — no. 128. 8 
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On the 10th of August, the squadron, having completed 
the numerous surveys at the Feejee group, by which, as 
well as by the influence of their visit, they conferred 
a lasting benefit upon navigation, separated for a brief 
period, to meet again early in October at Honolulu, the 
chief port of the Sandwich islands. This was the last 
place of common rendezvous ; before they met again, the 
loss of the Peacock was still further to diminish their num- 
ber. 

The Sandwich islands are so well known in this country, 
by the reports and writings of our own missionaries, to 
whom their present advanced state of civilization and pros- 
perity is almost entirely due, that we need make no apolo- 
gy for neglecting the heavy compilations of Captain Wilkes 
He gives us, however, a minute relation of the recent 
difficulties with the French and English commanders ; and 
certainly neither these gentlemen, nor the British com- 
manders generally, nor the Catholic priests, have any cause 
to congratulate themselves upon the tender mercies of their 
historian. Captain Wilkes testifies here, as elsewhere, to 
the eminent usefulness and correct deportment of the mis- 
sionaries, though discussing freely their systems of instruc- 
tion. In the seminary at Lahainaluna, he saw " nothing but 
ill-directed means, and a waste of funds that might have 
been avoided by proper forecast" ; though he imputes the 
evil in a measure to the Board of Missions at home. 

We may remark here, generally, that Captain Wilkes has 
never neglected to obtain, where it was possible, the statistics 
of population, including the proportion of births and deaths, 
at the numerous missionary stations he visited, in (he Pa- 
cific Ocean. And although often regarding the statements 
as exaggerated, or not well authenticated, he is com- 
pelled to come to the melancholy conclusion, that, from 
various causes, the aboriginal population has for the most 
part diminished. We trust, however, that the beneficial 
influences of the missionaries, by improving the morals and 
correcting the bad habits of the white residents, as well as 
of the natives, have been interposed in time to arrest this 
evil. 

The most striking fact mentioned in the narrative of the 
visit of the squadron to the Sandwich islands is the ascent 
to the crater of Mauna Loa, in the island of Hawaii, by 
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Captain Wilkes and his party. We shall devote a large 
portion of the space that is left to this excursion, in which 
the commander of the expedition displays a character suited 
to his station. He showed himself ardent and unwearied in 
the pursuit of his object, patient of fatigue and suffering in 
his own case, yet sympathizing with that of others, gener- 
ous in sharing the privations of his companions, firm in dan- 
ger, and faithful to the cause of science, which he was serv- 
ing. He is frequently eloquent in narration and description. 
We must pass over the entertaining account of the troubles 
occasioned by the natives who were to accompany the ex- 
pedition, to carry the instruments and other necessaries. 
Nothing but the judgment and good temper of Dr. Judd, 
who was of the party, and the energy of Lieutenant Budd, 
could have overcome their selfishness and roguery. The 
party set out on the 14th of December. The first near 
view of Mauna Loa was obtained at the volcano of Ki- 
lauea. 

" Just as we reached the great plain of the volcano," says 
Captain Wilkes, " we approached the southern limit of the wood, 
and, on turning its corner, Mauna Loa burst upon us in all its 
grandeur. The day was extremely fine, the atmosphere pure 
and clear, except a few flying clouds, and this immense dome 
rose before us from a plain some twenty miles in breadth. I 
had not, until then, formed any adequate idea of its magnitude 
and height. The whole dome appeared of a bronze color, and 
its uninterrupted smooth outline was relieved against the deep 
blue of a tropical sky. Masses of clouds were floating around 
it, throwing their shadows distinctly on its sides, to which they 
gave occasional relief and variety. There was a bluish haze 
resting on the plain, that apparently gave it great distance, 
though this was partially counteracted by the distinctiveness of 
the dome. I now, for the first time, felt the magnitude of the 
task I had undertaken." — Vol. iv., p. 122. 

The description of Kilauea must be extracted. 

" We hurried to the edge of the cavity, in order to get a view 
of its interior, and as we approached, vapor, issuing from numer- 
ous cracks, showed that we were passing over ground beneath 
which fire was raging. The rushing of the wind past us was 
as if it were drawn inwards to support the combustion of some 
mighty conflagration. 

" When the edge is reached, the extent of the cavity be- 
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comes apparent, and its depth became sensible by comparison 
with the figures of some of our party who had already descend- 
ed. The vastness thus made sensible transfixes the mind with 
astonishment, and every instant the impression of grandeur and 
magnitude increases. To give an idea of its capacity, the city 
of New York might be placed within it, and when at its bottom 
would be hardly noticed, for it is three and a half miles long, 
two and a half wide, and over a thousand feet deep. A black 
ledge surrounds it at the depth of six hundred and sixty feet, 
and thence to the bottom is three hundred and eighty-four feet. 
The bottom looks, in the daytime, like a heap of smouldering 
ruins. The descent to the ledge appears to the sight a short and 
easy task, but it takes an hour to accomplish [it]. 

" What is wonderful in the day becomes ten times more so 
at night. The immense pool of cherry-red liquid lava, in a 
state of violent ebullition, illuminates the whole expanse, and 
flows in all directions like water, while the illuminated cloud 
hangs over it like a vast canopy. 

" The bank near us was covered with half-naked natives, two 
hundred or more in number, all gazing, with affrighted looks 
and savage wonder, on this surprising phenomenon. Their an- 
cestors would not have dared thus to look upon and into this 
dreaded abode of the malicious goddess Pele, never having ap- 
proached it without the greatest fear and awe, and then only 
to deliver their offering by casting it into the burning pool, to 
secure a safe transit through her territory. 

" The lake was apparently rising, and wanted but a few feet 
of overflowing its banks, When I began to reflect upon the 
position we were in, its insecurity, and the vast and deep fires 
beneath, with the high basaltic walls encompassing us on all 
sides, the sulphurous fumes and broad glare, throwing such 
enormous masses of stone in strong relief by their own fusion, 
I found it difficult to comprehend how such a reservoir can thus 
be pent up, and be viewed in such close proximity, without ac- 
cident or danger. The whole party was perfectly silent, and 
the countenance of each individual expressed the feeling of 
awe and wonder which I felt in so great a degree myself, and 
which the scene was so well calculated to excite." — Vol. iv., 
pp. 123, 124. 

Mr. Waldron and Mr. Drayton descended to the bottom 
of the crater, a task of great peril and fatigue. On the 
morning of the 18th, the party set out again on its journey, 
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toiling up the painful ascent of the rugged mountain, over 
broken ground. Every step added to the difficulty ; light 
loads became heavy, and those of any considerable weight 
insupportable ; provisions and water threatened to fail, owing 
to the improvidence of the seamen and the cunning of the 
natives. The voice grew fainter as the rarefaction increased, 
and the same cause made the labor of climbing more fatigu- 
ing. Many suffered from nausea and headache ; all ex- 
perienced great soreness about the eyes, and a dryness of 
the skin ; and the listless indifference produced by sea- 
sickness began to prevail. Captain Wilkes says his own 
strength was so much reduced, that it was very painful to 
hold the sextant. Sunday, the 20th, was a day of rest. 

" In the morning Dr. Judd had religious service with the na- 
tives, and the day was passed without work. It was a most 
beautiful day ; the atmosphere was mild, and the sun shone 
brightly on all below us. We enjoyed a clear and well-defined 
horizon, the clouds all floating below us in huge white masses, 
of every variety of form, covering an area of a hundred or more 
miles ; passing around as they entered the different currents, 
where some acquired a rotary motion that I had never before 
observed. The steam-cloud above the volcano was conspicuous, 
not only from its silvery hue, but by its standing form, like an 
immense rock, while all around and beneath it were in motion. 
The vault overhead was of the most cerulean blue, extending to 
and blending with the greenish tint of the horizon ; while be- 
neath the clouds, the foreground, and distant view of the island 
was of a dark green. The whole scene reminded me of the 
icy fields of the Southern ocean ; indeed, the resemblance was so 
strong, that it seemed only to require the clouds to have angular 
instead of cumular shapes, to have made the similarity complete. 
It was perceived, that as masses of clouds met they appeared to 
rebound, and I seldom saw them intermingle ; they would lie 
together with their forms somewhat compressed, and their out- 
lines almost as well preserved as when separated and alone. Af- 
ter three o'clock, when the sun was retiring, the clouds advanced 
up the mountain-side, and finally we became immersed in them. 
This happened on both days at nearly the same hour."* — Vol. 
iv., p. 136. 

On the 22d, Captain Wilkes reached the summit, having 

* These observations of the clouds are very interesting to the meteorol- 
ogist. 

8* 
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established two depots of provisions ; one of them was 
" known as the Recruiting Station, because all the sick and 
wounded from the higher stations were sent there as to a 
hospital." The preceding night the thermometer had stood 
at 15°, and a heavy snow-storm broke down the tent. When 
they arived at the top, the tent was pitched within about 60 
feet of the edge of the crater. A violent gale scattered the 
fire, extinguished the candles, and caused the tentto rock 
and flap "as if it would go to pieces. The wind had a fair 
sweep over us, and as each blast reached the opposite side 
of the crater, the sound which preceded its coining was at 
times awful." A man named Longley, having missed his 
way, was lost for three days and nights, and, when found, was 
unable to speak, and quite delirious. Captain Wilkes, un- 
daunted by these trials, persevered in fixing an encampment 
upon the summit, consisting of eight or ten tents, surround- 
ing the whole space and each tent with a stone wall, high 
enough to shelter them from the wind. Provisions and all 
necessary supplies arrived from the ship, and the observa- 
tions and survey continued without interruption, except from 
the fearful hurricanes occurring always at night, that threat- 
ened to prostrate the encampment, and from the snow-storms 
and the intense cold. On the 12th of January, Captain 
Wilkes joined Lieutenant Budd in the survey of the summit, 
and made the circuit of the crater, though the path was ob- 
structed by fissures of great depth. 

" In traversing these fissures we were in great danger, and 
experienced much difficulty in walking on the recent stream 
that seemed to have flowed from them, for the snow, which cov- 
ered the lava, concealed the new and weak places. The idea of 
being precipitated down a chasm one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred feet deep was by no means agreeable. Our blood was 
occasionally stirred by breaking through with one leg or both ; 
and I shall not soon forget my own descent into a vapor or 
steam bath, which on trial was found to be 169° of temperature, 
although only a few moments passed before I was out of danger. 
The lava at the mouth of some of the chasms appeared as though 
it had been thrown up and plastered on the edges in clots, 
which seemed of the consistency of tar or melted sealing-wax, 
of various colors, the most predominant a dark brown. One of 
these fissures we designated as the Great Steam-crack : it led 
from the top of the mountain a long distance down its sides, to- 
wards the south, and from it vapor was constantly issuing. On 
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throwing a piece of lava down it, a sound was produced as if 
many pieces had been flung into an ordinary chasm, and the re- 
verberation continued so long, as to lead to the belief that the 
mountain was rent to its very base." — Vol. iv., p 158, 159. 

On the 13th, Captain Wilkes broke up his encampment, 
where he had passed twenty-one days, and become utterly 
exhausted by his labors and fatigues. " One consolation," 
adds he, " however, remained : my physical energies had 
not given way until every part of the objects of my ascent of 
Mauna Loa had been fully accomplished." 

Whilst the rest of the squadron remained at the Sandwich 
islands, the Porpoise performed a cruise of four months and 
nine days, eight of which only were spent in port, to the So- 
ciety and other islands. The results of this cruise will be 
highly valuable to the navigator. Lieutenant Johnson was 
left upon Aratica or Carlshoff island, to make the experiment 
of boring into the coral rock. He did not penetrate beyond 
twenty-one feet. 

Before taking leave of the Sandwich islands, we must men- 
tion an occurrence which took place there. Two boats were 
sent by Captain Wilkes from the island of Maui to the island 
of Kahoolawe. A gale of wind came on, and the sea rose to 
a dangerous height. One of the boats was found to be sink- 
ing ; and the other, in charge of Lieutenant Budd, was too 
small to receive the whole of the crew of the sinking boat, 
without endangering her own safety. It was necessary to 
leave a part of them whilst the rest were landed. Those who 
were to be left said their boat was drifting to sea, and asked 
to be taken off. An officer jumped overboard, and swam 
to the sinking boat, to encourage the men by his example to 
retain their places. Lieutenant Budd returned from the shore 
with the utmost haste, and found his companions supporting 
themselves by the oars, the boat turning over and over as she 
was struck by the waves ; the men and officer were taken on 
board much exhausted. This officer was Passed Midship- 
man William May, — the same gentleman, it will be recollect- 
ed, who jumped overboard in the harbour of Rio, to rescue 
one of his boat's crew from drowning. 

We must hurry over the remainder of the " Narrative." 
The Vincennes and Porpoise sailed from Oahu to the North- 
west coast on the 5th of April, 1841, and arrived off the 
mouth of Columbia river on the 28th of the same month. 
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Finding the sea on the bar too rough for entrance, the ves- 
sels sailed up the straits of Juan de Fuca, and on the 1st of 
May anchored in Port Discovery, and on the 11th, off Fort 
Nisqually. By the 4th of July, the surveys of Paget sound, 
Admiralty inlet, Hook's canal, and the islands included, were 
completed. Several parties were despatched into the inte- 
rior, and Captain Wilkes himself ascended the Willamette 
valley, visiting the missions, which he thinks " have but a 
limited field for spiritual operations." Lieutenant Johnson's 
excursions were quite rich with adventure. 

Captain Ringgold had already carried his work as far as 
Fraser's river, and Captain Wilkes himself had entered upon 
the survey of the Canal de Arro, when, on the 27th of July, 
the news of the wreck of the Peacock was brought to him 
by Mr. May. We will revert for a moment to the proceed- 
ings of that ship after leaving the Sandwich islands. 

She sailed from Oahu, with the Flying-Fish in company, 
on the 2d of December, 1 840. On the 20th of January, 1 84 1 , 
Captain Hudson discovered an inhabited island, which he 
named " Bowditch," in honor of the American mathemati- 
cian. Having found the (rue position of the " Gente Hermo- 
sas," he bore away for the Samoan group, where he arrived 
on the 6th of February. At Upolu, he renewed his attempt 
to capture the noted chief Opotuno, and another chief, 
Lagi, who had murdered an American. From the friends 
of the latter chief he received the insulting message, that, 
" when he could kill a few more white men, he would be 
given up." The towns of Fusi, Saluafata, and Salelese, 
over which he ruled, and which had united in his defence, 
were burnt down. Leaving Upolu, Captain Hudson sailed 
through Ellice's group, and discovered another island, which 
was named after himself by Captain Wilkes. On the 3d of 
April, he was at Drummond's island, where another sad event 
occurred, in the loss of John Anderson, a seaman of the 
Peacock. A large party had spent the greater part of the 
day on shore, though the conduct of the natives sufficiently 
evinced their hostile spirit. The officers and men were 
on their guard, but an opportunity was seized, no doubt, 
when Anderson was separated for a moment from his com- 
panions, to carry him off. The well known cruelty of the 
savages to their prisoners leaves little doubt of his fate. 
After every effort had been tried in vain to obtain information 
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respecting him by peaceable means, a party was landed 
under Lieutenant Walker, and the town of Utiroa, where he 
was kidnapped, was burnt, and twelve of the natives killed. 
These people are the most fierce of the Polynesian tribes, 
even surpassing the Feejeeans in this respect. Their ghastly 
wounds show the bloody character of their wars. They 
alone have a defensive armor, consisting of a cuirass, made 
from the fibres of the cocoa-nut, woven into a compact 
mass, — a helmet of the skin of the porcupine-fish, and cov- 
erings for the thigh and arm of netted sennet. Their weap- 
ons are numerous, but the three-forked spear, barbed with 
rows of shark's teeth, is the most formidable. 

Two white men were taken on board from another island 
of the Kingsmill group, who had resided there several 
years, and from them Mr. Hale obtained a full account of 
the inhabitants. We refer the reader to it for information. 
The examination of the Kingsmill group being completed, 
Captain Hudson steered through the Mulgrave islands, which 
were visited by the United States schooner Dolphin in 
1825, to secure the mutineers of the American whale-ship 
Globe, who had taken refuge there. He then surveyed the 
Pescadores, and returned to Oahu on the 15th of June. 
The Flying-Fish had arrived twenty-four hours before. It is 
with regret that we dismiss this most important cruise of the 
Peacock and Flying-Fish with such hasty notice. It was 
highly honorable to Captain Hudson, and the officers and 
crews of both vessels. 

On the 18th of July, the Peacock arrived off the mouth 
of Columbia river. Trusting to sailing directions furnish- 
ed him by Captain Wilkes, her commander attempted to 
enter the river, and, between twelve and one o'clock, the 
ship struck upon the bar. Every plan was adopted that skil- 
ful seamanship could devise, to haul off ; but the heave of the 
sea forced the vessel on, and rendered her unmanageable. 
The wind increased, and the ebb-tide, meeting the swell 
of the ocean, produced a dangerous combing sea. The 
first cutter was stove, and Lieutenant Emmons, who had 
been sent to sound round the vessel, got back only with 
great difficulty and hazard. The ship was now lifting and 
striking heavily, and began to fill rapidly. The rudder braces 
were carried away, and the rudder, thrashing about violently 
with every sea, and acting with its keel on the bottom, 
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threatened, until it worked itself loose, to pry out the stern 
frame. 

During the afternoon and evening, the crew were em- 
ployed in sending down from aloft the lighter spars and sails, 
in placing the anchors to the best advantage, in throwing 
overboard shot, &c, to lighten the ship, and in working in- 
cessantly at the pumps. At two o'clock, on the morning of 
the 19th, the water had gained so fast as to be over the shot- 
lockers in the hold. The bulwarks were carried away, and 
the decks were flooded by the terrible rollers. At seven 
o'clock, as soon as a boat could be trusted in the water with 
hope of reaching the shore, Lieutenant Perry was despatched 
with all the public papers, including the surveys and accounts. 
The launch and cutters were hoisted out, and successively 
filled with the sick, the marines, the scientific gentlemen, and 
the crew ; but no one was permitted to overload the boats with 
clothes or private property. Captain Hudson, Lieutenant 
Walker, and about thirty-five men remained on board ; and 
the now useless masts were cut away. The boats succeeded 
in making a second trip ; a third was attempted, but the sea 
had now risen again with the ebb-tide, one of the boats was 
turned end over end, and lost, though the crew were saved 
by Lieutenant De Haven, who was fortunately near at the 
time. Lieutenant Perry's boat was nearly swamped, and 
one of his men was washed overboard from the bow, and 
dragged in over the stern. 

Captain Hudson, perceiving the dangerous situation of the 
boats, hoisted the ensign, union up, on the stump of the mizen- 
mast, as a signal for them to put back. The signal was un- 
derstood, and they returned to the shore. The overwhelm- 
ing breakers again did their work of destruction on the poor 
vessel, and it seemed hardly possible that she would hold 
together until the change of tide. At five o'clock, however, 
the boats were able to reach the ship again, when the re- 
maining officers and men were released from peril, Captain 
Hudson being the last to quit the ship. He was received 
on shore with three hearty cheers from the assembled crew 
and officers, — a proper tribute to their gallant commander, 
to whose skill and self-devotion their own safety was in a 
great measure due. On this trying occasion, all seemed to 
have done their duty. 

The shipwrecked crew received from the Hudson's Bay 
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Company, and the missionaries, the most kind and ready- 
assistance ; and it is worth while to mention, that, forty-eight 
hours after they landed upon the naked coast, the boats were 
launched, and at work, under Lieutenant Perry, in the sur- 
vey of the river. The morning after the ship was abandoned, 
her bowsprit only was visible, and that soon disappeared, 
carrying with it the last trace of a vessel whose name is 
conspicuous in the annals of the navy. 

We here take our leave of Captain Hudson, who in the 
various emergencies of this diversified service was exposed 
to an extraordinary share of danger, and worthily maintained, 
on all occasions, the honor of the navy and the reputation of 
the flag. It has been an object with us to do justice to his 
merits, because we sympathize with the shame and mortifica- 
tion he must have felt at the change made in the character of 
the squadron after leaving the United States. Mr. Hudson 
was Mr. Wilkes's senior on the list of lieutenants, but was 
induced to accept a situation under the orders of his junior, 
by the pledge of the Department, that the service was to be 
regarded as purely civil. The naval general order of Mr. 
Dickinson, dated June 22d, 1838, declared that the expe- 
dition was " considered to be divested of all military charac- 
ter." Notwithstanding this declaration, it is understood that 
Mr. Wilkes, in the course of the cruise, assumed the insignia 
of a naval captain commanding a squadron. By this viola- 
tion of the avowed character of the Expedition, Captain 
Hudson has been subjected to the reproach of having 
adopted " a measure tending to the establishment of a pre- 
cedent for unjust invasion of rank, that most sacred among 
military principles.' 1 '' 

The brig Oregon was purchased to supply the loss of the 
Peacock, and the survey of Columbia river as far as the 
Cascades, one hundred and twenty miles from its mouth, 
being completed, Captain Wilkes proceeded in the Por- 
poise to San Francisco, Upper California, where the Vin- 
cennes, under Captain Ringgold, had been since the 14th 
of August. A party under Lieutenant Emmons traversed 
the country from Vancouver to San Francisco, coursing the 
Sacramento from its head waters. The journey was one 
of great anxiety, their way leading through several tribes 
of hostile Indians ; but it was happily unattended with any 
serious accident. On the 1st of November, the squadron 
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again put to sea, and crossed the Pacific Ocean, touching 
at Oahu to take in provisions. The Vincennes and Flying- 
Fish anchored in the roadstead of Manilla on the 13th 
of January, 1842, and Captain Wilkes expresses his great 
obligations to the consul, Mr. Moore, and to our country- 
man, Mr. Henry Sturgis. This acknowledgment is certain- 
ly due, if he received from these gentlemen the information 
which enabled him, in seven or eight days, to learn every- 
thing concerning the productions, commerce, and the dis- 
covery, occupation, and geological features of the Philip- 
pine islands. 

From Manilla,, the Vincennes and Flying-Fish went to 
Singapore, passing through the Sooloo sea. In this sea 
Captain Wilkes remained about twenty days, which qualified 
him to furnish a chart of the Sooloo archipelago, (marked 
" By the United States Exploring Expedition,") contain- 
ing about one thousand islands, banks, and reefs, with sail- 
ing directions and advice to traders, — besides an account 
of the history, state of society, trade, manners, dress, occu- 
pations, and climate of the Sooloos ; the history of the 
Dyacks, a digressive inroad into the transactions of the East 
India Company, a glance at the Chinese annals under the 
Emperor Long-ti-ping, some events in the wars of the Span- 
iards, a brief notice of the Malay pirates, and a sketch of 
the island of Balambangan. 

The Porpoise and Oregon were already in Singapore. 
Here the Flying-Fish was sold, and Captain Wilkes ex- 
presses with some pathos his regret at parting with this 
old and faithful servant. On the voyage home, the Vin- 
cennes stopped at Cape Town and at St. Helena : by which 
means we receive information concerning the government of 
the former colony of the Cape, the onerous taxes, the new 
system of banking, the wine-trade, the Hottentots and the 
Caffres, Longwood, and the tomb of Napoleon. Finally, 
on the 10th of June, the Vincennes arrived at New York, 
having been absent from the United States three years, 
nine months, and twenty-three days. The Porpoise and 
Oregon crossed the South Atlantic to Rio de Janeiro, and 
anchored in New York a short time after the Vincennes. 

We remarked, at the commencement of this article, that 
no expedition had ever been more completely fitted for the 
purposes of survey and scientific research than this, and the 
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reader will naturally be desirous to know whether the results 
have corresponded to the means employed in obtaining them. 
If we except the survey of the coast of the United States, 
we think it may be safely said, that our government has never 
made so valuable a contribution to navigation and general 
knowledge as will be presented by the accumulated labors 
of the Exploring Expedition. Nearly four hundred new 
charts (we take our estimate principally from the " Synop- 
sis"), accompanied with sailing directions and tidal and 
current determinations, all of which we presume to be of 
great accuracy, will meet the wants of the navigator. In 
the sailing directions will be included information of the 
highest value as to anchorages, means of getting supplies, 
and the character of the people of the Pacific islands. At 
fifty-seven stations, a series of determinations of magnetic 
dip and intensity has been carried round the world, and the 
diurnal variation of the needle has been observed wher- 
ever time permitted the erection of a magnetic observa- 
tory. Determinations of the absolute variation, both to the 
eastward and westward of the south magnetic pole, af- 
ford the means of ascertaining approximately its position. 
The experiments on the summit of Mauna Loa may help 
to elucidate the question of the changes in the magnetic 
force at different elevations.* 

Elements have been supplied for a more exact determi- 
nation of the form of the earth, by experiments with the 
pendulum, which has been swung at six stations, one of 
which was on the summit of Mauna Loa, about thirteen 
thousand four hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
and another at its foot. The experiments on the summit 
of Mauna Loa command particular attention, as the means 
of discovering the diminution of the attractive force at a 
certain height above the level of the sea, sufficient to make the 
observations valuable, independently of the base over which 
the pendulum was suspended. f 

* The report of Professor Forbes, however, as well as the unfavorable 
character of the ground occupied by Captain Wilkes, discourage the ex- 
pectation that these experiments will be of any great value. 

t We have no wish to detract from the value of Captain Wilkes's experi- 
ments ; but it would appear, from the series made at Paneo (Hawaii), that 
only one spot was occupied at each station. It is understood, however 
that single experiments are not sufficient to establish the laws in one place' 
especially when conducted without "due regard to all the minute circum- 
stances by which error in experiments may be avoided." 
VOL. LXI. NO. 128. 9 
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Frequent observations upon the temperature at different 
depths will aid in finding out the direction of submarine cur- 
rents, and the total depth of the ocean by deductions from 
the value of thermometrical soundings. Surface currents 
have never been neglected, and meteorological phenomena 
have always been carefully registered. The Aurora Aus- 
tralis was seen about twenty-five times by the squadron, 
whilst in the southern circumpolar sea. This is a fact of 
great interest ; Cook, if we mistake not, mentions its ap- 
pearance only twice, in February and March, 1773, though 
on the first occasion it was seen for several nights in suc- 
cession. Thus the idea of its periodicity, or of the irregu- 
lar action of the causes by which it is produced, seems to 
be confirmed. 

Of the indefatigable labors of Mr. Rich, the botanist, 
Mr. Dana, the geologist, and Mr. Couthouy, the conchol- 
ogist, and the noble rewards that followed them, we shall 
not attempt to speak here ; but we are well assured, that these 
gentlemen, by their discoveries and observations, and their 
ability in arranging and discussing them, will confer a last- 
ing benefit upon science, and. honor upon their country. 
One of the most interesting branches of scientific investi- 
gation was that of Mr. Hale, the philologist. He was no 
less fortunate, than he undoubtedly is zealous, in the pursuit 
of his favorite study ; and it is expected that his publication 
will throw new and valuable light upon a science already in- 
debted to American genius for some of its most important 
illustrations. 

The number of drawings brought home by the Expedition 
amounts to two thousand sheets, including those in natural 
history, scenery, costumes, and individual portraits. Large 
collections in every branch of natural history have been 
formed, and deposited in the Patent-office at Washing- 
ton ; and a vast museum of the implements, dress, orna- 
ments, manufactures, &c, of the different people visited by 
the squadron, at the same place, will always afford to the 
curious inquirer the best means of studying the condition of 
uncivilized man in the remote quarters of the globe. 

In addition to the land on the borders of the Antarctic, 
four islands not laid down on any chart, and several reefs, 
have been discovered. One of these islands was inhabited, 
and the natives had never before been seen by the white 
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man. It is to be remembered, also, that the squadron ex- 
tended its protection to our countrymen on the lawless 
islands of the Pacific ; and its commander endeavoured al- 
ways to render this protection permanent and secure by 
fixed regulations, sanctioned by the native chiefs. 

Our sketch has abundantly proved that the service was 
one of " great exposure, hardship, and privation, calling 
for the exercise of more than ordinary fortitude and en- 
durance " i and the few last paragraphs show, that the re- 
sults are creditable to those engaged in it, useful to mankind, 
and therefore honorable to the nation. The merit of this 
belongs to Captain Wilkes, as well as to the other officers, 
and the scientific gentlemen. The former enjoys the rep- 
utation of having been active, laborious, and. attentive in 
no ordinary measure ; and the " Narrative " shows, that, as a 
practical observer, he was fully competent to appreciate 
facts and industrious in procuring them. He sometimes 
goes further, and advances some pretensions to the charac- 
ter of a theoretical philosopher. Thus, he seems to cast 
a doubt upon the universal application of Dr. Wells's 
theory of dew (Vol.- I., p. .37) ; but we believe that this 
beautiful theory still rests upon as firm and as broad a basis 
as ever. He also attempts to account for the absence of 
rain in the northern part of Peru, by saying, that the pre- 
vailing winds reach the continent from the sea in a great 
measure free from vapor, or dry, and take up moisture 
from every thing as they advance to the northward along the 
shores (Vol. I., p. 248). Now, if he had consulted the 
writings of his countryman and neighbour, Mr. Espy, he 
would have found one way of accounting for this peculiarity 
of climate, which is satisfactory to others, if not to himself, 
and has at least this advantage over his own, that it is in 
harmony with the known laws of the atmosphere. Captain 
Wilkes also thinks, that the opinions of Mr. Darwin, sup- 
ported with so much learning and eloquence by Mr. Lyell, 
concerning the formation of the coral lagoons in the Pacific 
Ocean are "almost absurd." This mode of speaking is 
offensive and improper, but we must remember that the lan- 
guage only belongs to Captain Wilkes. It may appear here- 
after, that the observations of Mr. Dana, of which, perhaps, 
these remarks are merely a crude and undigested copy, have 
elicited some facts and arguments respecting the Darwinian 
theory which will be entitled to respectful consideration. 
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The theory of the formation of icebergs is another of the 
philosophical speculations in which Captain Wilkes has in- 
dulged. And it is a safe one, his own views coinciding in 
a remarkable manner with the opinions long since given to 
the world by Cook,* Scoresby, and others. Probably, in 
the volume which is yet to be published, on " Physics," 
Captain Wilkes will make known some further speculations. 
We shall look with particular interest to his explanation of 
the diurnal tide-wave at Tahiti, which, as he tells us, will 
be a matter of but little difficulty. 

We may be expected to say something of the style of 
this work ; but any critical comments upon its literary merit 
might appear invidious. A variety of styles is apparent, 
which is owing, probably, to the liberal contribution of 
friends, and to the free use of the private journals, all of 
which were placed, by authority, in the hands of the com- 
mander of the Expedition. It is not fair to expect from 
the man of action the graces and eloquence of the scholar ; 
yet neither our own nor foreign navies have been wanting in 
men who could perform all the duties of the profession, and 
still write with correctness and good taste. We have al- 
ready pointed out the carelessness in the use of Spanish 
words ; the Portuguese fare a little better ; but in copying 
botanical names, frequent mistakes are committed. 

The injudicious manner in which the volumes have been 
crammed with matters having no relation to the duties or 
events of the Expedition is a proper subject of criticism. 
A work of oppressive dimensions has been constructed, 
and the real narrative of the cruise, a story of surpassing 
interest, is crushed under a weight of irrelevant matter, 
enough to change the native hue of resolution in the most 
determined reader. We are aware, that one object of the 
Expedition was to promote the acquisition of knowledge, 
but not of knowledge acquired from the stores of libraries ; 
and it would be ridiculous to deny, that a large portion of 
this work was prepared by Captain Wilkes, or his friends, in 
the closet at home, — that, in short, it is to a certain ex- 

* It is but * just tribute to the genius of that great navigator. Captain 
Cook, to allude to his expectation that land would ultimately be discovered 
near the south pole, and his " persuasion that this southern land must lip, 
or extend farthest to the north, opposite to the Southern Atlantic or Indian 
Ocean." 
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tent a compilation. We may instance the histories of Bra- 
zil, Chili, Peru, of the British colonies, California, the 
Philippine islands, &c. This information is as accessible 
to others, as to the commander or his friends ; and its omis- 
sion would by no means exclude the fruits of personal obser- 
vation, or remarks upon individuals, manners, or society, 
which the elegant illustrations make doubly welcome. We 
confess, that when, not without some experience of that 
" much study which is a weariness of the flesh," we came 
to the mention, in the fifth volume, of the history of China 
under the Emperor Song-ti-ping, not remembering at what 
period of that ancient empire his Majesty flourished, our 
strength had wellnigh failed us. It was only when we 
perceived that the distance was short to the end of the 
chapter, that we took heart again, and were able to pro- 
ceed. Captain Wilkes's orders and correspondence also 
form an undesirable and unnecessary addition to the cum- 
brous work, — unnecessary, because the execution of them 
is detailed in the text ; and undesirable, because, in their 
want of grammatical propriety, and in their confused ar- 
rangement, they are by no means fair specimens of naval 
orders. 

But Captain Wilkes has exposed himself to a graver 
charge than any affectiug his taste or skill as a writer ; it is 
that of having, in the performance of the duty assigned him 
by the government, ministered to the gratification of his pri- 
vate feelings of dislike or hostility towards individuals. This 
is a part of our task which we approach with the greatest 
pain and reluctance. Not in one, but in many cases, gen- 
tlemen of undoubted honor and merit are exposed to ob- 
loquy, not in a hasty word, that can be recalled or forgot- 
ten, or in an ephemeral production, that expires with the 
curiosity that summoned it into existence ; but in a work of 
magnitude and importance, containing matter of enduring 
interest, published in the most magnificent style of the arts, 
issued under the sanction of Congress, and presented in a 
formal manner by the authorities of this nation to the gov- 
ernments of the civilized world, in whose libraries it is to 
afford a lasting monument of American zeal for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge among men. We do not speak of the 
general and indefinite censures ; though these (already the 
subject of comment in foreign journals), as they dishonor 
9* 
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the navy and the profession, ought rather to have been 
omitted.* But officers now on duty, and enjoying the re- 
spect and confidence of the Department, are charged by 
name, or in such a manner as to be easily recognized, with 
ignorance, error, carelessness, want of zeal in the service 
of the Expedition, disobedience, and, what is worse, with 
improper conduct in time of danger. Nothing can be further 
from our wish than to point attention to these detractions, 
but it is necessary to justify our assertions by the references 
in the note.f 

It would be no justification to prove that these censures 
were merited. When Captain Wilkes was intrusted with 
the narrative of the Exploring Expedition, he was not ex- 
pected to comment with ill-natured construction upon the 
conduct of the officers ; for this would be to punish the venial 
errors to which young men are liable, with a severity far be- 
yond the power of a court-martial to inflict, — fixing, in the 
very beginning of their professional career, a lasting stigma 
upon their characters. It never could have been the object 
to pervert this duty into a means of oppression and illegal 
condemnation. What person, having a proper self-respect, 
would have ventured to sail in the Expedition, with the appre- 
hension that his connection with it might be commemorated 
only to his perpetual mortification and disgrace ? But the 
truth is, that, in almost every case, we believe the reproach 
to be as unjust as it is offensive. We believe so upon the 
authority of persons on whose judgment and temper we rely 
quite as much as on those of Captain Wilkes ; and it is a 
notable fact, that, in most instances, we discover some oc- 
currence, such as testimony on Captain Wilkes's trial, or a 
difficulty during the cruise, which, reasoning upon the infirm- 
ity of our nature, accounts for this display of 

" The evil spirit 
Of a revengeful heart" 

There are two cases, however, to resolve the merits of 
which we require no other counsellors than truth and a love 
of justice. In one of these, the fact is mentioned in the 

* Introduction, p 20; Vol. I., p. 133. See also the troubles at Callao, 
Vol. I., p.338; the trials at Oabu, Vol. IV., p. 57; and the references to the 
arrest and trial of Captain Wilkes after his return, passim. 

t Vol. I., pp. 316, 33-J, and App. 37 ; Vol. HI., pp. 53, 194, 199; Vol. IV., 
p. 477; Vol. V., pp 323, 325. 
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" Narrative," that a lieutenant, whose name is given, was 
arrested for deliberate disobedience of orders ; while the 
equally important fact is suppressed, that this officer was 
tried for the disobedience, on bis return to the United States, 
and acquitted, — the orders of Captain Wilkes having been 
improper, and such as ought not to have been obeyed.* 

The second case to which we allude is the following. In 
March, 1839, whilst the brig Porpoise was in Good-Success 
bay, two boats landed, in one of which were Captain Wilkes 
and Captain Ringgold. A dangerous surf, the precursor of 
a gale that raged the next day, began suddenly to break upon 
the beach. Taking the crew of the other boat to assist his 
own, Captain Wilkes launched his own boat and went on 
board, regardless of the request of his companion, Captain 
Ringgold, that he would wait till the second boat had passed 
safely through the surf. After three vain attempts, in which 
his own life, as well as the lives of those with him were in 
imminent peril, the lieutenant in charge of the second boat 
(having no extra crew to assist him) was compelled to re- 
main upon that inhospitable coast five or six days, the Por- 
poise having been forced from her anchorage by the gale, f 

After a suspension of two months, a court of inquiry was 
ordered upon the lieutenant's conduct, and the opinion of 
that court acquitted him of blame, saying only, that he might 
perhaps have used with advantage one precaution, — which 
Captain Wilkes, by the way, had not himself adopted. Af- 
ter this judgment was rendered, and in defiance of it, Cap- 
tain Wilkes issued a general order, in which the lieutenant 
was reprimanded for "a want of determined perseverance 
to execute his orders, — procrastination, — and being influ- 
enced by the timidity of some of those with him." The 
lieutenant, after a useless remonstrance, was compelled to 
leave the squadron. This " general order " is published in 
the Narrative ; f but whilst Captain Wilkes expresses his 
concurrence in the opinion of the court, — thus leading to the 
false impression that it justifies the censure, — he does not 



* Vol. IV., p. 477. 

t On this occasion, Lieutenant Harstene and his boat's crew (volunteers) 
were nearly drowned in a brave attempt to carry provisions to their starv- 
ing companions on shore. With great difficulty they were picked up 
when completely exhausted. 

} Vol. I., App. 37. 
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give its particular finding ; nor are any of the circumstances 
tending to place the conduct of the lieutenant in its proper 
light recorded in the text. It would be vain to plead public 
duty as the motive for this publication ; for public duty would 
dictate the relation of the whole, instead of a part, of the 
case, and especially that part only which implies an unjust 
disgrace upon a meritorious officer. Of this pretext, how- 
ever, shallow as it is, Captain Wilkes has deprived himself. 
He has, for reasons best known to himself, omitted to speak 
of the trial of an officer in Oahu ; and it would be idle to ar- 
gue, that, if he may exercise his private will to suppress such 
a fact in one instance, he can do so in others. This last act 
was the one thing wanting to establish the cruelty and in- 
justice of his conduct. Now, there may be some persons 
who will regard this wanton contempt for the character and 
feelings of others, this taste for insult and contumely, as ex- 
hibiting a lofty tone of mind, and a fearless independence of 
opinion ; but for our own part, whether we view it in respect 
to magnanimity, justice, or humanity, — whether we consider 
the wrong done to private character, or the injury inflicted 
upon the naval reputation of the country, — we see in it only 
a want of wisdom very near akin to that of the fool who mak- 
eth a mock at sin. 

The reader will be prepared for the conclusion, that Cap- 
tain Wilkes was deficient in some of the requisite qualities 
of a good commander. What those qualities are, generally, 
we need not stop to inquire ; but one of them certainly is 
the power to secure the respect and win the confidence of 
inferiors, without which no enterprises of great pith or mo- 
ment have ever been successfully prosecuted. How far he 
was endowed with this essential qualification may be learned 
from the record of the court-martial before which he was ar- 
raigned after the expiration of the cruise.* 

Raised, " contrary to all law and precedent," to a position 
entirely above his rank,f and surrounded by young officers 



* We make no apology for referring to these trials, Captain Wilkes hav- 
ing mentioned them in the " Narrative " of the Expedition. 

T Captain Wilkes was a lieutenant, while in command of the Exploring 
Expedition. This fact, highly honorable to himself, he endeavours, with sin- 
gular bad taste, to conceal, by assuming the title of " Esquire " in the list 
of officers, (an addition, one would think, pertaining to the scientific gen- 
tleman, if to any body,) and appearing in the frontispiece in the uniform of 
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who were brave, ambitious, generous, and indefatigable, he 
enjoyed an opportunity of creating personal attachments 
stronger than the bonds of death ; instead of which, he has 
managed to make quarrels and excite bitter feelings, the rec- 
ollection of which will continue in the navy with the pres- 
ent generation of young officers. 

One defect of Captain Wilkes's character as a commander 
appears to have been a want of true dignity, a puerile irri- 
tability of temper, such as wears out the heart of loyalty 
by the perpetual droppings of discontent, — non vi,sed sozpe 
cadendo. Another was an ignorance of the spirit of the 
profession, which is unaccountable. Before the court- 
martial, he produced, very reluctantly, a secret authority 
for disregarding the " fantastic claims of rank," as they 
were termed. And what are the fantastic claims of rank? 
Lieutenant Wilkes regards the claims of Lieutenant John- 
son as fantastic. But we imagine that it would enlighten 
his apprehension of the truth of the sentiment expressed by 
the naval committee, that " rank is the most sacred among 
military principles," if this point of honor, which no officer 
ever voluntarily sacrifices without suffering for it, were as- 
sailed in his own person. 

It is due, however, to the navy to say, that the selection 
of Captain Wilkes for this most responsible and distin- 
guished post was not directed by any peculiar fitness he was 
supposed to possess as a naval commander, but, as we un- 
derstand it, by his skill as a hydrographer, and his pro- 
ficiency in the manipulation of magnetic and astronomical 
instruments, — qualifications very respectable and useful, but 
not those the country will look to when it shall need the 
services of its naval captains. Captain Wilkes's occupa- 
tions have been chiefly out of the strict line of the profes- 
sion. From a " statement " in the report of the naval com- 
mittee, before quoted, we find, that, of the first forty lieuten- 
ants on the list in February, 1843, including Mr. Wilkes, 



a commander, to which rank he has been promoted since bis return. In 
order, however, more perfectly to exemplify the story of the lawyer and the 
countryman, when he has occasion to introduce the name of another officer, 
then a lieutenant in command, like himself, he gives him the style of Lieu- 
tenant Commandant, although this gentleman is now above Captain 
Wilkes on the list of commanders. We have been scrupulous to preserve 
the title of Captain, adopted by Mr. Wilkes throughout the book. 
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thirty-eight had seen more sea-service than himself; and, 
knowing this, it is less a matter of surprise, that he has 
shown himself so ignorant of the genius of the naval ser- 
vice, and so incompetent to administer its discipline. But 
it is a question, whether this instance of the violation of " all 
law and precedent " in naval appointments has not resulted 
well, by working ill. The example, if frequently repeated, 
would inevitably lead to the subversion of all discipline, by 
excluding from their proper positions those officers at the 
head of the register, whose achievements, together with those 
of their predecessors, constitute, after all, the real fame and 
true honor of the navy. 

The "Narrative of the Exploring Expedition," in its me- 
chanical finish, surpasses, probably, any large work ever pub- 
lished in the United States. It is filled with steel engravings 
and wood-cuts, executed in the most perfect style of the art 
and doing great honor to the artists, while they illustrate 
beautifully and appropriately the course of the story. An 
atlas, very useful to the studious reader, accompanies the 
five volumes. Two editions have been published ; one, a 
quarto, where a "rivulet of text meanders through a meadow 
of margin," is intended for presentation to foreign govern- 
ments ; the other, a large octavo, containing the same en- 
gravings, is entered for a copyright by Captain Wilkes.* 
Seeing, however, that he has been munificently rewarded by 
his country, he ought not to receive the profits of this edi- 
tion. The journals of the cruise belong either to the govern- 
ment, or to the officers by whom they were kept ; and in 
neither case, it seems to us, can the commander claim their 
exclusive use for his private gain. 

We have been compelled to omit all notice of the con- 
cluding chapter on Currents, which may become a subject of 
investigation hereafter, if we should notice the volume on 
Physics. We here close our present labors, saying, merely, 
that it has been our principal aim to do justice to the great 
interest of the "Narrative," and at the same time, with a 
strict regard to truth, and a just consideration of the claims 
of American science and the honor of the navy, to point out 
the errors and mistakes of the writer, in order that the dis- 



A cheaper edition is also announced. 
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credit, if any is thought to be deserved, should attach where 
it properly belongs, and not to our common country. 



Art. IV. — Life of the Hon. Jeremiah Smith, LL. D., 
Member of Congress during Washington's Administra- 
tion, Judge of the United States Circuit Court, Chief 
Justice of JVew Hampshire, etc. By John H. Mori- 
son. Boston : Little & Brown. 1845. 12mo. pp. 
516. 

In August, 1838, Dr. Benjamin Abbot completed the 
fiftieth year of his services as principal instructer in Phillips 
Exeter Academy. A large number of his former pupils, 
many of whom had attained the highest honors in profession- 
al and public life, assembled once more within the walls of 
the Academy to pay a fitting tribute of gratitude and respect 
to their venerated teacher at this golden period of his life. 
The Abbot Festival, as it was called, was a remarkable 
meeting, wholly unprecedented in character, and as honor- 
able to the feelings of those who engaged in it with great 
interest and zeal, as to him whose protracted and highly 
useful labors in the cause of moral and intellectual culture 
were there brought to a close. Other instructers had re- 
mained as long at the desk ; but we have heard of no one 
who has been so fortunate in the honor reflected upon 
him through the high distinctions subsequently acquired by 
his pupils, or in the pleasant and vivid recollection which 
every scholar entertained of his kind affections, bland and 
courteous manners, earnest moral and religious counsels, 
firm and judicious discipline, and accurate and scholarlike 
instruction. Not merely his immediate pupils, but all his 
countrymen, owe a debt of gratitude to the man who has 
in this way left the stamp of his own excellent character on 
the minds of so many who were afterwards to exert a lead- 
ing influence on the destinies of a whole people. 

Mr. Webster presided at the dinner which was given on 
the occasion, and led the way in the hearty and eloquent ex- 
pression of the sentiments entertained by the whole assem- 



